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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 


HE power of music is so great that whenever it is at 
variance with the allied text it dethrones the word 
and becomes supreme. 


OR this reason a most gifted actor in the spoken 
F drama is easily eclipsed by an ordinary opera singer 
of little ability if he has good music provided for him, 
however weak or silly the language may be. 

HE music of the past is a glorious heritage, but that 

of the future shall be more glorious still, and more 


valuable as a truer expression of modern thought, feeling 


and aspirations. 

ENDELSSOHN’S noble and massive harmonies, 
M contrapuntal style, solid orchestration and con- 
formity to the laws of form, drew attention to the fact 
that Bach must be regarded as the father of all worthy 
of praise in modern art. He reinstated the claims of the 
diatonic scale, which Spohr had somewhat undermined 
by his ingenious chromatic harmonies and progressions. 


- 
HEN Rubinstein wrote his “Ocean” symphony he 
recorded the feelings that were formed and cher- 
ished by his artist-soul when he saw, subjectively or 
objectively, that sublime immensity. In the quiet, pensive 
retreat of the soul within itself, in the mystic twilight of 
saint-like contemplation, spiritual experiences come that 
are inexplicable to persons who dislike solitude and in- 
trospection. It is somewhat singular that, in an age said 
to be sunk in materialism, artists find in the outer world 
subjects for reflection (new materials for thought indu- 
cing a high poetic temper and a reverence for Nature) 
rather than subjects for outward delineation. 

ANY ambitious composers, like poets, affect a cer- 
M tain mysticism designedly, which lends their works 
the appearance of being wonderfully abstruse and trans- 
cendental, though they may have no esoteric meaning 
worth seeking and really be the very incarnation of dis- 
cordant obscurity. Others, again, put forth works that 
are great as regards length, proportions, style, &c., and 
yet when scrutinized they present little worthy of notice 
in actual subject matter. Two symphonies from the pen 
of the great composer, Brahms, naturally raised the 
highest anticipations. The disappointment is all the 
greater, now they are found to be unworthy the attention 


accorded them. 


T is worthy of note that military bands ‘have not in- 
] spired great composers to form a school of music 
specially adapted to their capabilities. The orchestra, for 
instance, has the symphony, the pianoforte the sonata or 
concerto, and the organ the fugue; but the military band 
nothing but a few marches and similar trifles, many of 
which were not really conceived for it, and, therefore, 
cannot be exactly suitable to its great and varied powers. 
Military bands are chiefly occupied with arrangements 
from operas in which brass instruments are made to sim- 
ulate the fluttering emotions of lovers. May a great 
genius soon arise and provide so glorious a combination 
of instruments with suitable music. It should be broad, 
noble and dignified; the most genuine expression of 
courage, dashing gallantry, obstinate endurance, majesty, 
loftiness, grandeur, and the “pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war.” It should utter strains of exultation with 
warlike fire and festal grandeur. Its martial symphonies 
should celebrate, in gorgeous tones, immortal deeds of 
heroism, the victor’s triumphs and the warrior’s joy. 


THE MAY MUSIC FESTIVAL. 

HE Festival has proved most successful financially as 
5 i well as artistically; and we extend our congratula- 
tions to its promoters, who have proved that New York 
may well boast of its appreciation of the works of highest 
art and its willingness to patrbnize whatever is worthy 
attention, at least as liberally as Boston, Cincinnati, or 
other large cities of the Union. 

The two most important works that were heard for the 
first time here were both received with favor; which was 
extremely fortunate for the Festival, as the confidence of 
the public remained unshaken. If these had not been 


the catastrophe carry an audience along and draw forth 





welcomed, general anticipation would have suffered and 
the week might have ended less triumphantly. It is sad 
to learn that the composer of the first of these has just 
suffered the loss of his brother and of his own eyesight. 
The motto of Goethe, “If in the bad hour thou wilt rest, 
the good hour wilt be doubly blest,” does not appear to 
have influenced Rubinstein, for he has worked so inces- 
santly as possibly to have induced this failure of vision. 

Notwithstanding the greatness of his productions, one 
can hardly help believing that if he had brought forth 
less and spent more time in reflection before penning his 
works, they would have gained greatly in many important 
respects. Generally speaking, they give evidence of little 
self-criticism, for interesting musical ideas exist side by 
side with much that is uninteresting in his very best 
works. 

Expressions of passionate emotion that demand melo- 
dies of the most lofty eloquence for their due setting 
forth are frequently found set in a dreary, declamatory 
manner. By styling “The Tower of Babel” a sacred 
opera, Rubinstein has taken all the advantages accruing 
to the dramatic style and escaped all the exigencies, and 
obtained all the freedom of writing a concert piece, and at 
the same time an excuse for not writing in the contra- 
puntal style of the great masters of sacred music. The 
incidents of the story and somewhat theatrical “effect” of 


applause, while as yet the question of the real intrinsic 
merit of the musical ideas is not raised. Possibly the 
passages that gave the truest satisfaction were: 1st, The 
chorus of angels, 


“We cool thy brows with palm leaves, 
We fan thee with zephyrs sweet,” &c. 
2d. The chorus of Japhetides, in the part song style, 


’ 


“Where in rocky inlets the ocean shines.”’ and 
3d. The song, 
“Then, oh! then does the world become an Eden,"’ 

which, sung by Campanini and accompanied by harps, 
had a certain ecstatic character, not to be easily described. 
The final chorus, notwithstanding its apparent elabora- 
tion, is not really great, while the principal theme is a 
particularly uninteresting basis or subject for such a tonal 
structure. 

The other work heard here for the first time, the Ber- 
lioz “Requiem,” created even greater anticipations, and 
fulfilled them. The public was prepared for great or- 
chestral effects, heard them completely, and therefore 
no disappointment ensued. Some of the contralto sing- 
ers were evidently “told off” to strengthen the first tenor 
parts in the high notes, judging from the quality of the 
tones, which refused to amalgamate; but it was better to 
have this combination than to subject the tenor singers 
to so great a strain, which might have resulted in a flat- 
tening of the pitch of the high notes. Only in one place 
(page 100 of the small score) did they mistake a passage 
in a major key for one that had occurred before in a 
minor key. Other details were rendered with such 
painstaking care and truthfulness to the printed direc- 
tions, that, if the work failed to produce a profound 
impression, it would be better to seek the cause in the 
music itself than to bring charges against the executants. 

Some harmonies in the “Kyrie” are very crude. The 
theme of the “Dies irz,” on page 10 of the small score, 
is extremely unattractive, and that on pages 15 and 
16 for tenors somewhat ludicrous, while the succeeding 
four pages contain passages for the same part that are 
utterly ridiculous and inexplicable. But, immediately 
the introduction to the “Et iterum venturus est” begins, 
all is changed; and from this point to the “Quid sum 
miser,” the whole effect (of resplendent harmonies and 
glittering trumpets, of chords of drums and senten- 
tious phrases for bass voices in unison) is surprisingly 
grand. The last two pages of the “Lacrymosa” are 
similarly noble, weighty and imposing in character; but 
the interest evoked at the “Judex ergo” steadily declines 
to the end of the “Requiem.” In some parts Berlioz 
seems determined, like Meyerbeer in “Piff, paff,” to pro- 
duce a new effect at whatever cost; for he persistently 
causes chords to be sustained by three flutes in altissimo 
and eight trombones in unison in the bass, as in the 
“Hostias.” The waltz-like rhythm of the “Lacrymosa” 
is strangely at variance with the words of the solemn 
text, and, like many other technical matters of detail 
found in this work, is so far beyond our ordinary notions 
of fitness as to hinder a cordial reception of the work as 
a whole, notwithstanding its undeniable greatness in 
many other particulars. 

The “Dettingen Te Deum” and the “Messiah” of 
Handel were not rendered in the traditional style that is 
still observed in England, where Handel gave personal 
directions for the performace of his sacred works.‘ He 
himself presided at the organ, and at certain salient 
points brought on magnificent chords to “cap the 
climax. No such means were taRen at this Festival to 





insure the requisite sublimity, or even to greatly 


« 


strengthen the “pedal points;” otherwise the “Et iterum . 


venturus est” of Berlioz would not have been the first 
and chief display of tones. 

It ig-idle to suppose that the ordinary additional ac- 
companiments by Mozart or Franz or other writer, how- 
ever skillful, can bring thé instrumentation on a par with 
works ived specially for the display of a modern 
orchestra. No one who has once attended a “Handel 
Festival” at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, and heard 
the combination of four thousand voices and one thou- 
sand instruments, working their way steadily through a 
noble chorus, spread forth with all the breadth and full- 
ness peculiar to Handel, and then towards the close, when 
the proper moment arrives, the organ raising its voice and 
uplifting, amplifying and fusing the whole, will ever be 
content to find it degraded into a monotonous support 
for double basses, and the composer thus defrauded of 
the-only material at his command to make, at the close, 
the required emphasis or elevation. 

An organ is as a pyramid of Cheops among ordinary 
tombs, or as a cloud-capped mountain among hillocks; 
to dwarf its powers and make it to do the work of a 
pigmy, in deference to any claims on such an occasion, is 
to reduce the music of Handel to a comparatively dead 
level and make an equality which may be good theoreti- 
cally; but in art, as in life, little is gained by the leveling 
process. 

Berlioz was a sensationalist, and no pains were spared 
to make his music rich sensuously. If it had not had 
these advantages its inherent poverty would have soon 
become manifest. 

Handel was not a sensationalist. His music is so noble 
and rich in itself that it can afford to dispense with all 
clap-trap effects. Yet for the sake of the masses of the 
people, who have yet to learn Handel's real*worth, it 
would have been well to perform his music with an 
equally gorgeous manifestation of tonal splendor. 

The choruses. in the “Messiah” were well sung. The 
performances were too neat and finished. They should 
have been, at the points suggested, marked by a certain 
ruggedness, grandeur and sublimity. 

One cannot leave Handel's music without drawing 
attention to the now steadily declining habit of causing 
words to be continuously repeated, while the music, by 
its ever changing expressions, brings out the many vari- 
ous shades and complexions of the general sentiments 
expressed. Take, for instance, the chorus, “Behold the 
Lamb of God that takest away the sins of the world.” 
This text is not merely set to music and then passed 
over. The music sets the words, causes them to reappear 
many times and make renewed appeals, and with ever 
increasing eloquence and persuasive force, as though 
striving beseechingly and with persistent earnestness to 
obtain their reception and tocreate the desired sympathy 
in the soul. This is earnest art, and this is reflective 
music of the highest kind, and contrasts markedly with 
the descriptive, declamatory or gvas7 opera style of Ru- 
binstein referred to above. 

The Bach selections were eventually changed from two 
introductory organ voluntaries to one, and this an ar- 
rangement of an organ solo for the orchestra by Esser, 
with a few pedal notes played upon the organ. This was 
hardly complimentary to the greatest composer of the 
modern world, his special instrument and his orchestral 
writings. 

Having said freely all that required utterance to qualify 
the indiscriminate laudation of our “greatest critics,” we 
would, did space permit, indulge in recalling the almost 
innumerable good points in the performances of the 
Festival. It was extremely gratifying to find that Wag- 
ner’s Stegmund's “Love Song” obtained the first encore, 
and that this was not merely a compliment to Campanini, 
or merely unintelligent applause; for the succeeding 
piece for orchestra, the “Ride of the Valkyrias,” also 
from “Die Walkiire,” was encored with still greater en- 
thusiasm. To witness this appreciation of Wagner was 
in itself a source of gratification. 

The afternoon concerts, which, from the absence of the 
Festival chorusand the very singular selections and the 
order of their succession, bid fair to be marked failures, 
proved to be singularly successful. For the acoustical 
properties of the hall proved to be so very good and the 
vast audience so composed and attentive, that the details 
in the softest passages could all be heard and enjoyed. 
Perhaps this hall gives the extreme limit of size at which 
music may be rendered satisfactorily. At the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, the trumpets (which were bona fide 
trumpets, 7. ¢, mot cornets or tri-valved trumpets) 
sounded as thin as French oboes, and the flutes as larks 
far up in the sky, but at the armory all of the instruments 
retained their fullness of tone and lost nothing. The 
orchestra was, in fact, a double orchestra and not an or- 
chestra with the parts doubled, and thus antiphonal 
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responses were gained that increased the variety of the 
general effect. 

The chorus singing was most excellent. 

The Tribune, in a leading article on Sunday, as- 
serted that “the chorus often sang out of time and out 
of tune; the band was rude and uncertain;” and upon 
this misrepresentation of facts and the alleged statement 
that “it is urged in excuse for the shortcomings of a per- 
formance that the performers were too numerous to do 
it any better,” bases an argument that the festival should 
“not have been held.” 

The real truth is that the performances (with all the 
“ little faults and shortcomings so emphasized and exag- 
gerated with malice prepense) were far above the average 
of such performances. Even if they were not, the earnest 
endeavors of the promoters of the festival deserve our 
thanks. They: have certainly enkindled the enthusiasm 
which the’sense of numbers of persons met for the pure 
enjoyment of art produces, and afforded to many indi- 
viduals, otherwise indifferent about art, a gratification 
free from alloy, and new evidence of the worth and power 
of musical art, of its use as a factor in political economy, 
and even to see in it a means of increasing the value of 
real estate—for musical festivals are not baby shows or 
walking matches: they have an elevating tendency. 
Festivals, operas and symphony concerts increase the 
attractions of the city, encourage persons of wealth and 
refinement to make it a place of residence, and thus in- 
crease the prosperity of which raised rents are the 
evidence and result. 





SHAKESPEARE AS A MUSICIAN. 
Part XI. 
(COPYRIGHTED—ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
HAKESPEARE had deep experiences. He never 
appears to draw materials from stores of book 
knowledge or from hearsay, but from personal knowl- 
edge. 

Musicians at the present day, when puzzled to account 
for or justify the use of some startling and novel harmo- 
nies, look for the roots or foundations of the various 
chords; and thus explain to themselves the reasonable- 
ness of the exciting dissonances and the coherence of the 
harmonic tissue. 

Shakespeare, in the most matter-of-course way, simi- 
larly refers to a “ground” as a basis of action or underly- 
ing principle, as though he were a theoretical musician, 
exemplifying certain social difficulties to theoretical mu- 
sicians by the employment of similes with which they 
would be familiar; as “How shall we find the con- 
cord of this discord ?” in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and the following quotation: 

“ Tirvs ANpDRONICUS.”— 
(Trumpets sounded and the coffins laid in the tomb.) 
‘** Should the empress know 
This discord’s ground, the music would not please.” 

A ground was a short and slow passage, which was 
played very many times by one performer, usually on a 
bass instrument. A second copy was given to a violist, 
who at each repetition made extemporaneous variations 
} upon it. In this way a certain “unity and variety” was 
| obtained for instrumental compositions, which probably 
suggested the similar practice of inventing varied descant 
upon a given plain song, as, for instance, the Canto 
Fermo of the church. Favorite grounds are named after 
their composers, as “Purcell’s ground,” “ Farinelli’s 
ground,” &c. 

Bach has left us some magnificent compositions written 
upon such obstinately repeated basses (basso ostinato), 
one of the finest of which is the celebrated Passacaglia 
for a grand organ. 

Sometimes extemporaneous variations were sung, with 
or without words. This style of variation, which came 
into existence in England towards the end of the eleventh 
century, was also termed Descant. (See “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Richard III,” “Tarquin,” “Passionate Pilgrim,” 
“Edward III.” and “Two Gentlemen of Verona.’’) 

There were many rules to be observed in such inven- 
tions, and especially when, instead of a bass “ground,” a 
slow melody was sung by a tenor, as the part usually hav- 
| ing the tune (see page 143). In the North of England this 
art of adding counterpoints to a canto fermo or plain 
song was subsequently reduced to writing, taught to the 
Netherlanders in Norfolk and taken by them to Italy and 
other European countries. Thus arose our modern 
music. 

‘* I promised your grace a hunter's peal.” 
** And you have rung it lustily, my lords,” &c. 
** Wherefore look’st thou sad, 


When everything doth make a gleeful boast ? 
The birds chaunt melody on every bush.” 


** Let us sit 
And—whilst the bubbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying shrilly to the well tuned horns, 
As if a double hunt were heard at once,”’ &c. 





** Possess a golden slumber; 

Whilst hounds, and horns, and sweet melodious birds, 
Be unto us, as is a nurse’s song 
Of lullaby, to bring her babe asleep.” 

“ O had the monster seen those lily hands 
Tremble, like aspen leaves upon a lute, 
And make the silken strings delight to kiss them, 
He would not then have touch’d them for his life; 
Or, had he heard the heavenly harmony 
Which that sweet tongue hath made, 
He would have dropp’d his knife and fell asleep, 
As Cerberus at the Thracian poet's feet.” 


at the feet of Orpheus when he played the lyre. 


“ That delightful engine of her thoughts 
That babbi’d them with such pleasing eloquence, 
Is torn from forth that pretty, hollow cage; 
Where, like a sweet, melodious bird, it sung 
Sweet, varied notes, enchanting every ear.” 


“ Did ever raven sing so like a lark, 
That gives sweet tidings of the sun’s uprise ?”’ 


** How would he hang his slender, gilded wings, 
And buzz lamenting doings in the air? 
Poor, harmless fly ! 
That, with his pretty, buzzing melody, 
Came here to make us merry.”’ 
“ Then we may go pipe for justice.” 


** We'll follow where thou lead'st, 
Like singing bees in hottest summer’s day.” 


** The trumpets shew the emperor is at hand.” 
* Romgo anp Juuiet.”— 


“ He fights as you sing prick-song, 
Keeps time, distance and proportion.” 


Prick-song was vocal music sung from notes, instead of 
being extemporized, like descant. 


* Kinc Henry V.”’"— 
“ You shall hear 


A fearful battle render’d you in music.” 

** For government, though high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts doth keep in one consent; 
Congruing ina full and natural close, 

Like music.” 

Shakespeare here refers to the madrigal style of com- 
position, in which the various singers led off at different 
times, but united at the several cadences. See “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” “Merry Wives of Windsor,” and 
“ Richard IT.” 

** The singing masons building roofs of gold.” 

“ That can be with a nimble galliard won.” 


See “ Twelfth Night.” 
“ If we heard that England 
Were busied with a Whitsun morris-dance.” 
See “Two Noble Kinsmen.” 
“ Hear the shrill whistle, which doth orders give 
To sounds confused.” 
“The humor of it is too hot; that’s the very plain-song 
of it. 
The plain-song is most just.” 
The plain-song is here used in the sense of “ground. 
See “Richard III.” and “Titus Andronicus.” 
* As duly, but not as truly, as bird doth sing on bough.” 
** Bardolph stole a lute case.” 
** They bid us to the English dancing schools, 
And teach lavoltas high and swift corantos.”’ 
Refer to “Troilus,” “Twelfth Night” and “Much Ado 
About Nothing.” 
“ The earth sings when he touches it; the basest horn of 
his hoof is more musical than the pipe of Hermes.” 
** Sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard’s soul.” 
* Let the trumpets sound 
The tucket sonuance and the note to mount.” 
“ I did never know so full a voice issue from so empty 
a heart; but the saying is true—The empty vessel 
makes the greatest sound.”’ 


** Come, your answer in broken music; for thy voice is 
music and thy English broken.”’ 








MINOR TOPICS. 


“La Mascotte” has been produced in this city 


with success. The music, by the composer of ‘* Olivette,” 
is bright and sparkling, although by no means of so taking 
a character as ‘‘Olivette.” Ever since ‘“Pinafore” has been 
produced and achieved such an unprecedented popularity, 
light operas have come into vogue, and while none of the 
works since represented have won their way to the public 
heart, still the love of this class of compositions remains as 
strong as ever it was. Of course these operas have little 
real musical merit;. they strongly appeal to the taste and in- 
telligence of the masses, and, therefore, do a certain amount 
of good, even if it is ina small way. 


EveN the greatest artists are not free from a cer- 
tain small professional jealousy, Patti has been announced to 
appear in Rossini’s opera ‘‘Semiramide” at the Covent Garden 
Theatre, London, It is now reported that Nilsson has also 
decided to appear in the same work at Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre—it is to be supposed solely for the sake of measuring 
herself with so formidable a rival as la diva Patti. If there 
existed any substantial cause for such action, sudden resolu- 
tion of this kind might be received with something like good 
feeling; but, as it is, the motive is so evident that only a sar- 
castic smile is excited bythe report. Both Patti and Nilsson 
are great artists, but there is no reason why a particular opera 


chosen by one should suddenly be chosen by the other in the 
same city and season. If the opera was as common a one as 
**Lucia” no special mention of the fact would be called for. 
We are all weak, however, in one point or another. 


Very few singers are overburdened with modesty. 
They all believe themselves endowed with superior talent, of 
so high an order, in fact, as to warrant them in demanding 
and assuming the chief réles in grand operas. Having such 
ideas it is not to be wondered at that some few artists who 
teel themselves slighted by their managers should break the 
engagements they have made with them. A late instance is 
that of Abbie Carrington, who is reported to have left the 
Strakosch-Hess Opera Company, on account of not having 
been accorded sufficiently prominent réles. Of course she 
has a right to place her own estimate upon herself, 


Mr. Korbay has announced a song recital in Chick- 
ering Hall for to-morrow. Since Mr. Henschel inaugurated 
his series of four song recitals in Steinway Hall, the past 
winter, he has had several imitators. Mr. Werrenrath gave 
two in Brooklyn with more than ordinary results, and now 
Mr. Korbay follows with one of some interest, Naturally 
enough the success of such individualistic entertainments 
depends in a great measure upon the extent of the concert 
giver’s gifts. Onlythe greatest artist can attempt these com- 
paratively narrow entertainments and hope to carry them 
through without signal failure. 


AT last the new opera house looms up as an estab- 
lished fact, for work has already been begun upon the exca- 
vations. When once the foundation has been prepared it 
will be only a matter of some few months before the outline 
of the main building will stare passers-by in the face. Two 
opera houses should be of benefit to the public, for where 
there is competition the répertoire and company of both es- 
tablishments must be of the best and most extensive kind, 
in order that no seeming advantage may be had by one over 


the other. This rivalry is a capital thing for opera goers. 


MMe. GEISTINGER has left us and gone back to Eu- 
rope. She appeared among us comparatively unheralded, 
but has achieved a fine position by her talents alone. Asan 
actress she excels, although her singing is worthy of more 
than ordinary praise. In many of Offenbach’s operas she 
played to great advantage, and succeeding in pleasing the 
more refined of her auditors, for, although she did not lack a 
certain chic, she kept within the bounds of a well defined 
propriety, without making her efforts appear too constrained 
and formal. If she returns here she will be welcomed with 
much enthusiasm and genuine good feeling. 





BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


....Francis Korbay will give a recital at Chickering Hall, 
to-morrow, May 12. 


....Swarms of Italian street musicians infest Paris. They 
are the most persistent beggars known. 

..+.‘‘Billee Taylor” is now in its third month at the Stan- 
dard, and shows little abatement in its popularity. 

...-Camille Urso, the violinist, sailed on the City of Para 
for Brazil. August Souret, pianist, accompanies her. 

.+++Victorien de Fonciéres and De Beriot, who is Malibran’s 
son, are making sonatas for the piano popular in Paris again. 

.++«‘‘Boccaccio” was performed by Mahn’s Opera Company 
at the Novelty Theatre, Brooklyn, E. D., on Monday, May 2. 

...-A writer in London Queen says that, for the great major- 
ity of people, instrumental music is simply a cover for conver- 
sation. 

....-Settie Blume, assisted by the New York Philharmonic 
Club, will give an evening of readings at Chickering Hall this 
Wednesday night, May rr. 

..+»Dr. McCosh, of Princeton College, recently declined to 
permit certain of the students to goto Trenton to give a glee 
concert. Is he afraid of music or wine? 

.-‘* Donna Juanita,” which is to be produced shortly by 
H. B. Mahn's Comic Opera Company at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, is one of Von Suppe’s best compositions. 

....Abbie Carrington has left the Strakosch-Hess Opera 
Company, not having received sufficiently important casts, 
according to her estimate of her rights in this important 
matter, 

...-A telegraph man in Nevada went toa concert. The 
violinist played very nicely, holding his audience spell-bound 
until suddenly a string snapped. The telegraph man shouted, 
‘Wires down, by George !” 

....The Liederkranz gave an interesting concert at their 
club house in Fourth street on Sunday night, May 1. Miss 
Juch, Miss Henne, Mr. Graff, and Mr. Sohst were the solo 
artists in the principal work of the programme, Max Bruch’s 
“Lay of the Bell,” 

..++On Tuesday afternoon, May 3, Catherine Lewis was the 
recipient of a benefit at Haverly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre. The 
programme consisted of an act from ‘‘Billee Taylor;” a reci- 





tation by Harry Edwards; the ‘‘Patter” song, from the ‘‘Pirates 
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of Penzance,” by Mr. Ryley; a recitation by Cyril Searle; 
‘*Mary’s Canary,” from ‘‘Lawn Tennis,” by John Howson; 
and the second act of ‘‘Olivette,” with chorus, 

....A complimentary concert was given to Dudley Buck, by 
the Apollo Club, of which he is the conductor, at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, on last Saturday evening, May 7. The 
Apollo Club numbers sixty voices, and is now in its third 
season. Mr. Buck has shown much industry and ability in 
its training, and selected a programme which was creditable 
alike to him and the singers. In addition to the choruses 
Antonia Henne and Rafael Joseffy took part in the concert, 
the latter playing Beethoven’s Sonata in C major, and three 
piano solos in the latter part. The affair was a complete 
success. 

....The first performance of ‘‘La Mascotte,” by Audran, 
took place on last Thursday evening May 5, at the Bijou 
Theatre. The scenery and costumes were brilliant. The 
cast included Emma Howson, Lillie West, Harry Brown, 
Brand, W. Paul Bown, Edward Norris and J. T. 
Craven. The operetta has been successful in Paris, where 
it has been played through a long season, and its English 
version may réasonably be expected to be as muzvh of a fa- 
verite as its predecessor at the Bijou Theatre, although the 
music altogether is not so taking. 


John 


..F. de Leauhodu, well known as a musician, and special- 
ly excellent on the zither, gave a concert at Steck Hall on last 
Wednesday evening, May 4. The artists who assisted him on 
the occasion were Marie Conron, soprano; Ella Matilda Con- 
ron, alto; C. Parker, soprano; E. Parker, violin; Estell 
Schuyler, zither; Luigi Lencioni, buffo-baritone; T. Semnacher, 
pianist; John Goldberg, magician, and A. N. Zither Club (fif- 
teen zithers), ©. Moderati was the musical director. 

...H. R. Humphries announces his annual concert, to take 
place in Steinway Hall, on next Saturday evening, May 14, 
when he will be assisted by the following artists: Hattie Louise 
Simms, soprano; Jennie Owen, soprano; Gage Courtney, 
contralto; Wm. Courtney, tenor; J. Phillips, baritone; S, B. 
Miils, 
Greenhalgh, accompanist. 


pianist; Fred. Bergner, violoncellist, and Albert E. 

...It is stated that the exclusive right of performance in 
this country of two new operas by Audran, the composer of 
has been purchased by M. Defossez, who will 
It is 


‘*Olivette,” 
produce the first of them in New York in October next. 
said to be a part of the agreement that both of these works are 
not to be played in Paris uati! a year after their representation 
in this city. 

. +++ Lhe benefit to Signor Campanini will take place, itis now 
definitely decided, on next Monday, May 16. The programme 
will comprise Verdi's ‘‘Il1 Trovatore’—which will be given 
with excellent appointments and a cast comprising, in ad- 
dition to the distinguished tenor, a number of celebrated 
artists. The terzetto from ‘‘I Lombardi” will also be rendered. 

..+»Olivette” is still being given by the Comley-Barton 
Company at Haverly's Fifth Avenue Theatre. The company 
repeats its former success, At the conclusion of this engage- 
ment the new opera by Von Suppe, entitled ‘‘Donna Juanita,” 
will be presented by the Mahn Opera Company. This en- 
gagement will be the last of the season 

..+.Work upon the excavation of the lots upon which it is 
proposed to erect the Metropolitan Opera House was com- 
menced last week. The building plans are finished, and con- 
tractors are now estimating upon the details of construction. 
It is expected that work upon the building will be commenced 


june I. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BALTIMORE, May 6.—Academy—The Rossini Association 
has every reason to congratulate itself on the finished and 
The chorus was 


artistic rendering of Handel’s ‘* Samson.’ 
exceedingly well trained, and although smaller than is con- 
sidered adequate to properly give such heavy music, still was 
better in hand and more suitable to the demands of the build- 
ing than if it had been larger. Emma Heckle displayed a 
clear and very melodious soprano voice which was very much 
admired. (This lady is a guest of the family of J. K. Cowan, 
the eminent counsel of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad.) 
Lizzie Annandale, as usual, executed her part well. George 
Werrenrath was not acceptable, and a poor substitute for the 
late W. C. Tower, who was engaged for the tenor rdles. 
Perhaps the greatest success and a great surprise was the 
magnificent singing of William M. Byrn, the baritone, It 
was expected that he, being thoroughly an amateur, would 
suffer seriously by comparison with the professionals of the 
quartet, but such was, indeed, not the result. His rendering 
of Manoah’s solo, ** While I have sight he needs no eyes,” 
was exceptionally fine. The concert must have been very 
gratifying to Professor H. W. Porter, the conductor, and the 
large audience present, which loudly applauded each num- 
ber. Manager S. W. Fort’s benefit proved the appreciation 
of his efforts to please the theatre-going public the past sea- 
The Boston Ideal Opera Company played Von Suppe’s 
** Fatinitza” to a crowded house. The chorus was large 
and the cast all that was to be desired. The receipts 
netted over $1,200. ‘‘Olivette” was played the following 
night (5th) to another large house.* May 9, Daly’s 
“Cinderella at School” will close the season. June 6 the 
Summer Garden concerts will be resumed for a season 


son. 








of three weeks under the direction of- Max Maretzek, who 
will introduce a number of novelties, among them a grand 
military brass band. At a meeting of the male members of 
the Baltimore Oratorio Society there were elected to serve 
the ensuing year: Otto Sutro, president; Edgar G. Miller, 
vice president; W. H. Graham and W. A. Hanway, secreta- 
ries; A. H. Shriver, librarian; and Robert Garrett, E. Otis 
Hinkley, D. L. Bartlett, F. P. Clark, E. G. Dawes, C. A. 
Vogeler and Innes Randolph, directors. The next rehearsal 
will be on Wednesday afternoon, May 11, in the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory, with the orchestra and organ. On the follow- 
ing evening, at eight o’clock, the public rehearsal will take 
place. Subscriptions amounting to over $2,100 have been 
secured; $5,000, it is expected, will be raised by subscription 
and the proceeds of the concert, and as soon as a suitable 
location is found the Exposition building will be erected. 
Holliday—D’Oyly Carte and E. E. Rice’s company in 
‘* Billee Taylor” has scored a success, both financially and 
artistically. The scenery by Voegtlin is very much admired. 
The libretto is unlike any that we have had here and was very 
acceptable. May o9, the Acme Olivette Company is under- 
lined. Ford’s—The benefit for the poor excursion fund net- 
ted nearly $4,000. ‘ Billee Taylor” was played by an ama- 
teur company, over which F will draw the curtain of charity 
and make no criticism. y iy Pa § 


Burra.o, N. Y., May 8,—The last concert of the season of 
the Orpheus Singing Society was given on the 5th, at St. 
James’ Hall, to alarge and fashionable audience. The solos 
were well rendered, several of them being by young ladies 
who had never appeared in public before. The following 
programme was carried out: Ladies’ chorus (Muehldorfer); 
soprano solo, ‘‘Page Song” (Arditi), Sarah Walsh; trio and 
chorus, ‘‘Der Freischutz” (Weber), Messrs. Rodenbach, 
Hager, Brunn and chorus; ‘‘Maienzeit and Liebestraum” 
(Wickede), Anna Winkler; male chorus from ‘‘ The Trum- 
peter” (Kremser), Orpheus; two songs (Raff and Taubert), 
Julia Gethoefer; ‘‘Der Asra,” *‘Fuer Einen” (Rubenstein and 
Franz), F. Lautz; ‘‘Mitten im Winter” (Seiring), A. G. Lautz. 
On Monday evening a grand concert will be given at St. 
James’ Hall by the German Young Men's Association. The 
concert will be the grandest in Buffalo for many years. They 
will be assisted by the Liedertafel, forty voices; Orpheus, 
forty voices; Siingerbund, forty voices; singing societies, the 
Nuno male chorus, Arion Quartet, Mrs. Tanner, soprano; 
Marie Schelle Gramm, Buffalo’s great prima donna, and the 
Germania Band, over one hundred and fifty voices. The 
The Liedertafel Singing Society 
L. N. K. 


seats are nearly all taken. 
will attend the Chicago Siaingerfest next month, 


Cuicaco, May 5.—The second of H. Clarence Eddy’s 
series of National Programmes was given last Saturday noon 
on the concert organ in Hershey Music Hall. It was de- 
voted to works of the French school. The programme was 
as follows: Offertoire in G, Op. 35, No, 4 (Lefebure-Wely); 
a, ‘‘Communion in G, Op. 4, No. 1,” 4, ‘‘Grand Offertoire de 
St. Cecile,” Op. 7, No. 1 (Batiste); Symphony in G minor, 
No. 7, Op. 42—I. Allegro, II. Adagio, III. Intermezzo, 
Allegro, IV. Allegretto, V. Finale, Vivace—(Widor); a, 
Rhapsodie in E, No. 1, 4, Fantaisie in E flat, c, Benedic- 
tion Nuptiale (Saint-Saéns); a, ‘‘Marche Funebre et Chant 
Seraphique, 4, ‘‘ Morceau de Concert,” Op. 24 (Guilmant); 
(Introduction, theme, variations and finale.) The selections 
were judiciously chosen, and were presented in Mr. 
Eddy’s usual masterly manner. The next recital will be 
devoted to Belgian composers. The Chicago Musical Col- 
lege gave a pupils’ soirée in Apollo Hall on Tuesday evening. 
Two novel features were a concerto for guitar and piano, and 
Haydn's Kindersymphony. Emil Liebling, of this city, has 
been engaged to teach and give piano recitals at Mr. Root’s 
Normal Institute at Erie, Pa., thissummer, The ‘‘Ideal” Opera 
Company has closed its week’s engagement at the Grand 
Opera House. The attendance has been excellent. Our 
well known violinist, Edouard Heimendahl, was recently 
tendered the position of first violinist in Mr. Henschel’s new 
Boston orchestra. Though a very flattering offer was made 
him, Mr. Heimendahl has decided to remain in Chicago. 
The Liesegang orchestral concerts at Brand’s Hall continue 
and are very successful. Jennie Dutton gave a soirée musi- 
cale at the piano rooms of Lyon & Healy on Monday evening. 
She was assisted by Edouard Heimendahl, William Clark 
and S. G, Pratt. The Amateur Musical Club held one of its 
meetings last Wednesday afternoon. Among those who took 
part were Amy Fay, Ettie Butler and Jessica Haskell Fuller. 
The last subscription concert of the ninth season of the 
Apollo Club will take place this evening at Central Music 
Hall. The soloists will be selected entirely from home tal- 
ent. Mr. Eddy will preside at the great organ, and the whole 
will be under the direction of Wm, L. Tomlins. Rehearsals 
are in progress for a concert to be given for the benefit of the 
Foundlings’ Home. Massenet’s ‘‘ Eve” is in preparation. 
A Philharmonic society has been organized among the or- 
chestral players of this city, Theodore Thomas having prom- 
ised to assume direction of the concerts which it is proposed 
to give next season. The local force will be supplemented 
by a number of players from the New York orchestra. 

FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


Derroir, May 6.—With the approach of warm weather 
musical matters are arriving at a standstill in our city; pu- 
pils are finishing their quarters, and teachers are looking up 





excursion rates to Maine or California, where they may have 
a better opportunity of listening to ‘‘What are the wild % 
waves saying” than by rusticating at Port Huron or Mack- 
inaw. On Thursday evening, April 28, Rice's Evangelire 
Company opened a brief engagement of three nights and one 
matinée at the Detroit Opera House in ‘‘New Evangeline.” 
Saturday night the company gave one act of ‘‘New Evange- 
line” and a so-called opéra bouffe entitled “‘Calino.” Of 
course, Geo. K. Fortescue, Louise Searle, Rose Dana, and 
Maud Turner were the strongest cards of the well drilled 
company; and had the /ot-au-feu entitled ‘‘Calino” been 
left entirely out of the programme, the last impression made 
by the company would have been much more favorable. Ony 
Monday and Tuesday, May 2 and 3, Barlow, Wilson, Prim- 
rose and West’s Minstrels drew crowded audiences at the 
same ‘house. The organization is strong and merits good 
patronage at the hands of such as enjoy that kind of en- 
tertainment. Mons. Mazurette, pianist, composer and 
resident teacher of Detroit, gave a concert on Thursday 
evening, May 5, at the Whitney Opera House. Mons. 
Mazurette played several of his own compositions; also 
‘“‘Norma Fantaisie” (Jaell), ‘‘Swing Song” (Fontaine), gavotte 
‘‘Marie Therese” (Neustedt), ‘‘Scherzo Valse” (Prudent), 
“L’Agilité” (Goria), He was assisted by several pupils and 
professional musicians, the best of whom was Mr. Jersey, a 
cornet virtuoso, whose great artistic ability sbould be 
known to every manager of a seaside band. Herr Anton 
Strelezki gave a farewell concert last week at Merrill Hall. 


A very small audience listened attentively to his fine play- 
ing. * * # 


PHILADELPHIA, May 6.—The Carté and Rice Company will 
return on Monday evening to the Chestnut Street Opera 
House with its original version of the popular comic opera 
‘‘Billee Taylor.” As it will be well sung and put on the 
stage in finished style, a success is anticipated. Simon 
Hassler, musical director of the Chestnut Street Theatre and 
one of our best orchestral directors, is to have a benefit next 
Saturday. ‘‘Billee Taylor” will be given by the Stuart and 
Gray Troupe, which for the two last months has been giving 
there the same opera to good audiences. A concert was 
given last Tuesday by the boy pianist Victor Benham pre- 
vious to his departure for Europe, where he is going to com- 
plete his studies. He was assisted by some of our local 
singers. J. Viennor, 


PHILADELPHIA, May 6.—The West Philadelphia Choral 
Society is one of the oldest active singing associations now 
in the city, having been started in 1868, under the direction 
of Geo. F. Peirson, It is at present conducted by Wm. W. 
Gilchrist, and gave an excellent concert last Tuesday even- 
ing at Institute Hall, in West Philadelphia. The more 
prominent compositions sung by the chorus were Gade’s 
‘* Spring Message” and ‘‘ Zion,” a cantata by the same com- 
poser. There were several soloists, among them being 
Jeanne Viennot, soprano, who sang ‘‘With verdure clad” so 
acceptably as to demand an encore from the large audience. 
Miss Viennot has a high soprano voice of good quality, and 
the public here will wish to hear more of her singing at sub- 
sequent concerts. B. 


Newakk, N. J., May 6.—Academy of Music, April 27—Th 
concert tendered to O. Von Joedens was attended by a large 
audience; the programme was long and very good. The 
principal artists were Mlle, Rubini, Misses Reynolds and 
Florence, Mrs. Franklin, Carl Alves, Professor Koelling 
and Krisenetter. An entertainment was given at Library 
Hall, April 28, in aid of Trinity Reading Room Association 
by Miss Mattie Taylor, of Brooklyn, elocutionist, assisted b 
Miss Aggie Clark, a soprano of great promise, and Messrs 
Eichhorn, Cohn, Westwood, Ward and the Webber quartet 
Mme. Gerster will appear at the Orange Music Hall on May 
19. The choir of St. Paul’s M. E. Church will give a concer 
at Bloomfield during the month of May. FRANK. 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF, 


...-A new opera, ‘‘Raimondin,” composed by Baron Per 
fall, has been represented at the theatre of Monaco... 
Two old instruments made by Victor Mahillon, a Bel 
gian, have been presented to the Museum Conservatory 
Paris. The sculptor, Ringel, has offered to the same museum 
the fancied base and executed by the lamented Federicd 
Triébert with the Boehm system. This wind instrument i 
mathematically exact, but requires the player to have ver 
long fingers; and as the number of the keys was considerable 
the construction cost a large sum of money. The great pric 
of this instrument was prejudicial to its success, Triébe 
manufactured only three, which each cost 1,000 francs 
«.+-The esteemed Marquis of Arcais, director and critic a 
the Opinion, has recently been commissioned by the Ministe 
Baccelli to inspect all the libraries of Italy, in order to mak 
a relation on the most important publications in the musica 
art which that country possesses....At the Theatre Roya 
Dresden, the new opera by Grammann, ‘‘Thusnelda and th 
Triumphal Feast of Germanico,” has had a good success... 
“The Fugitive” is the title of a new opera by Kretschme 
recently represented at the Ulm Theatre,...The ‘'Societ 
Francese,” for the furtherance of Grecian studies, has co 
ferred the annual prize on the illustrious Gavaert for hi 
highly valuable work on the history and theory of the musi 
of the ancients....At the National Theatre, Berlin, a repr 
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sentation has been given for the sufferers by the disaster that 
recently happened at Casamicciola, the highest society patron- 
izing the affair....The festival given at the Trocadéro, Paris, 
for the benefit of the victims of the Nice catastrophe, netted 
the ‘‘nice” sum of 70,000 francs. In this charitable work the 
greatest French artists eagerly gave their assistance. Also 
some Italians, among them Patti, Cotogni and Mancinelli.... 
At the Vienna Opera House shortly the ‘‘cycle” of Meyer- 
beer’s operas will be opened. Among them will be the 
‘‘Abimelech; or, The Two Caliphs,” a comic opera in one 
act, written for Vienna, with which the great master began 
his real career as a composer....The Italian opera season 
was opened the first of May in Vienna. The following 
operas will be given: ‘‘Semiramide,” ‘* Cenerentola,” 
**Mosé,” ‘Italiana in Algeri,” ‘‘ Crispino e la Comare,” 
**Don Bucefalo,” ‘‘Don Carlo,” ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,” ‘‘Alda,” 
and ‘Il Trovatore.”....A new illustrated aritistic-humor- 
istic-literary-musical journal is soon to appear in Venice, en- 
titled Cicco ¢ Cola,....For the great international concourse 
of music that will take place at Torino the 5th and 6th of 
June, seventeen bands are already on the lists as competi- 
tors, two being from Milan....The autograph of Bellini that 
will enrich the coming musical exposition at Milan is the 
terzetto of ‘Il Pirata,” and was presented and dedicated to 
the celebrated prima donna Virginia Pozzi-Branzanti (now 
Pozzi-Ferrari) when she sang at Catania, with the brothers of 
Donizetti, Mario and Carnelo. The original and the dedica- 
tion are guaranteed by the Sindaco of Catania....The sing- 
ing teacher Marchesi, of Vienna, recently gave, with his pu- 
pils, at the @heatre An der Wien, Vienna, a matinée musi- 
cale in favor of two charitable institutions. In this concert 
two young countesses appeared, those of Andrassy and 
Esterhazy, besides a young baroness, Baune....The talented 
Antonio Poncalli, a member of parliament, has published 
an interesting work, which treats of the ‘electric appara- 
tuses for stenographing music and for instantaneous nota- 
tions....Schumann’s ‘* Paradise and Peri” has lately been 
rendered in Milan by the choral society attached to the Con- 
servatory of Music of that city....The theatre of Montpellier, 
just now destroyed by fire, was insured for 650,000 francs, 
and the goods for 80,000....Another theatre, that of Carl- 
stadt (Croazia), has just escaped being destroyed by fire. A 
petroleum lamp almost did the business....Giovannini has 
finished his new opera ‘‘ Tito Vezio,” written for the pub- 
lisher Sonzogno, upon a libretto of Fulvio Fulgonio, who 
chose the subject from the romance of F, Castellazzo, The 
work is in four acts....The celebrated basso Ormondo 
Maini, the excellent Zefere/lo impersonator in ‘‘Don Gio- 
vanni,” has been engaged for the opera season to be givenin 
Milan during the Exposition, at the La Scala Opera House, 
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Béume.—August Béhme, from Dresden, 
Milan. He is a celebrated player on the trombone and cor- 
net. On the former instrument he is considered a king. 

CAMPANIN!.—Signor Campanini has added much to his al- 
ready solid reputation by his remarkably fine singing at the 
Festival last week. All vote him a consummate artist. 

CaprouL.—Capoul, the spoiled tenor, has been singing in 
Paris, and, considering the condition of his voice, has been 
quite well received. He lives upon his former reputation. 

CAVALLINI.—Ugenio Cavallini, professor of the violin and 
viola in the Royal Conservatory of Music, Milan, and in the 
Institute of the Blind, has recently died. He was seventy- 
five years old. 

Cray.—Frederic Clay, 
England. 

DEVILLIERS.—The tenor Devilliers is now in Milan, having 
gone there from Nice, where he was engaged and singing with 
The fire was the cause of the broken engage- 


the ballad composer, has gone to 


much success. 
ment. 

FLOERSHEIM.—Otto Floersheim, the composer, is now writ- 
ing an Easter suite. He intends the fugue to be a colossal 
piece of writing. 

Gounop.—According to the Paris Voltaire, Gounod has 
declared that the ‘‘Tribut de Zamora” will be his last opera. 

Hiexins.—A. J. Hipkins is considered the highest living 
authority on the history of the pianoforte by the Pail Mail 
Gazette, 

KReEnBIEL.—Herr Krehbiel, lately from Cincinnati, was 
the writer of the able reviews of the Festival concerts in the 
Tribune. 

MACCHIAVELLI.—AIl the Milan journals praise the tenor 
Macchiavelli who sang some time ago in a popular concert 
given there. His organ is considered expressive. 

MoriAmi.—The splended baritone Moriami is now in Milan. 
He went there from Rome, where he has obtained his usual 
fine success at the Apollo Theatre. 

Nitsson.—Mme, Nilsson wishes to ape the diva Patti, 
singing at Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, the coming season, 
also in Rossini’s ‘‘Semiramide.” 

Patri.—Adelina Patti has been suffering from acute bron- 
chitis. 

Perrovicu.—Marcello Petrovich, who was the tenor of the 
Strakosch troupe when Teresina Singer was here, some year 
or so ago, has married quite lately the prima donna Ginevra 
Colombo. 

SAINT-SAENS.—Saint-Saéns likes to play his own compo- 
He is a small, nervous man, with a prominent no:e 


sitions. 


and a very thin hand. His style is sincere and his manner 
unobtrusive. He is excitable and feverish, and he expresses 
morbidly fine sensibilities. He does not weary his hearers 
with over much playing. 


NEW MUSIC. 


[Music publishers throughout the omnes are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.] 














Spear & Dehnhoff, New York. 


5 TE OD ig ik cine dncaddbavcdewhs se ..+.(song)....J. F. Gorham. 
2. My Bright Heather Flower, Bonnie Jean (song & chorus).J. P. Skelly. 

3. When the Roses Were in Bloom......... ” H. P. Keens. 
4: Tittle: Beatty Waits oid ccc vec ccacccsevscess hee). wh eS Ate 
s-. Merry Cousing Marck... .....266..-csecesece 

6. Constellation, grand galop de concert........ ee ee e” Schonbrun. 


No. 1.—Adapted for those having ordinary musical taste, 
because the melody is quite catching, without offering the 
slightest difficulty to the singer. The notation is wrong in 
one or two places, and the harmony is generally weak. 

No. 2.—The melody is rather pretty, but the chorus is full 
of misprints. It should be re-examined when a new edition 
is needed, 

No. 7.—Simple enough, and, for what it pretends to be, 
not without merit. It can be made fairly effective by a good 


singer. 


No. 4.—Quite pretty and likely to have a large sale. It is 
very easy. 
No. 5.--For a march of its kind does not lack merit, and 


will no doubt become quite popular. Some errors are per- 
ceptible. 

No. 6.—A playable and brilliant galop, the subjects of 
which are taking enough and quite effective when well played. 
It is well written, and will be welcomed both by teachers 





and scholars. 
Wm, A. Pond & Co., New York City. 


1. O’er the Seas and Far Away....(song).... ... . F. L. Morey. 

es. The Last Waten............00- Ey Lae OC ee a Ciro Pinsuti. 

3. Forget Me Not Ch. Palm 
SA inde Uae le cis dein SM! sea breed S. B. Mills. 

is Is nisin Ko nesiewe dnescraseeys Frederic Archer. 





No, 1.—Not much can be said in praise of this song. The 
workmanship is crude and the ideas are more or less coin- 
monplace. It cannot be made effective, neither will it please 
much. Compass, C sharp to F sharp. 

No. 2—Is a good, effective and musicianly song. It re- 
sembles most of the same composer’s other works in being 
up to a certain standard of merit, without, however, exhibit- 
ing any originality. A singer with taste, intelligence and 
fair voice can produce a really good impression wlth it. 
Only to such can it be recommended. Compass, F to G 
natural. 

No. 3.—A bright galop with subjects of more than ordinary 
worth. It will please. 

No. 4.—Although exhibiting not much that is new, this 
“Gavotte” is so well written and so interesting that it will 
find numerous admirers. Some of the passages are very 
effectively planned. Several naturals and flats have been 
omitted in the proofs, The two B’s {frst bar of page 3—both 
hands) need naturals. The first E in first bar of page 4, left 
hand, lacks a flat. 

No. 5.—Mr. Archer's ‘‘Gavotte” will please the musician 
more than the average music-lover. It is exceedingly well 
written and betrays the musician’s hand throughout. The 
secondary motive in B flat is quaint and effective. It can be 
thoroughly recommended to both pianists and organists. 





Phillips & Crew, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ce BI inivickcncsnes secede ater evannces (piano solo)..... Alfredo Barili. 
A nicely written piece, which shows taste and talent on the 
part of the composer. The weak part of it is the last page. 
It can be given to young pupils with advantage. 





Lavigne & Lajoie, Montreal, Canada. 


x: FE re (romance).......... Ernest Lavigne. 
wi Te PR shins i ec ccestvisaves (chansonnette)........ a 
3. Laissez-Moi Dormir!................ (romance).........- bo 


No. 1.—Although the accompaniment is fashioned after 
that of Schubert’s ‘‘Ave Maria,” it suits the melody, which 
is at once simple and expressive. A good singer can pro- 
duce a fair impression with it. Compass, C sharp or E to E 
or F, as preferred. 

No. 2.—An excellent vocal chansonnette in waltz time. It 
has a flavor of originality about it which makes it more in- 
teresting than are such works generally. With anything like 
a fair rendering it must please all who hear it. Compass, D 
to F—a minor tenth. 

No. 3.—This is the broadest song of the three, and really 
displays more than ordinary talent. The words are well ex- 
pressed, which is not always the case. A broad voice and 
good delivery are needed to do it anything like justice. 
Compass, E flat to E flat—an octave. The above three pieces 
have French words only. 





J. Rieter-Bicdermann, Leipsig, Germany. 
Thusnelda, character piece..... Jeidwite (partitur)...... Adolf M. Foerster, 
This work is by a young German composer residing in 
Pittsburg, and is dedicated-to Asger Hamerik. The sub- 
ject is taken from Karl Schiafer’s homonymous poem. The 
opening subject given out by the ’cellos is the motive of 
Thusnelda, and presents her as a heroine about to be de- 





“which sinahadiod an 


“unrestfulness” 
oboe solo, accompanied by the strings in triplets and tremolo. 
When the first subject reappears, it is with greater breadth 
and firmness, and in this the strong and fearless woman is 
A trumpet solo is introduced later to represent a 
pervading feeling of love over and above the surging sur- 
roundings, the motive of Thusnelda again being given out 


element of is Siskel 


shown, 


by the strings. The last page or so is intended to depict the 
outburst of the enemy over its ‘‘trophy,” as Schafer has 
called her. The pizzicato at the end seems to utter, *‘ Now, 
‘tis finished!” The music, and especially the instrumenta- 
tion, gives evidence of much talent on the part of the com- 
poser, who has undoubtedly given himself up to serious 
study. The effects appear to be well calculated, and the 
working out of the chief motive exhibits compactness—a 
great virtue. Of course, only a hearing is able to give one 
a true idea of the work, after which a more decided judg- 
ment could be pronounced upon it. The composer deserves 
every encouragement. 





ORGAN NOTES. 





(Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it deman 

..Alexander Guilmaat’s s organ recitals will begin in the 
Trocadero, Paris, on Thursday, May 12. This excellent 
organist intends to perform several concertos, with full or- 
chestral accompaniments, a species of composition which has 
not yet become common, and scarcely ever likely to become 
so, considering how rarely a good organ, organist and or- 
chestra can be brought together. Besides these extra works, 
his programmes will contain selections from the following 
composers: Bach, Handel, Buxtehude, Rameau, Albrechts- 
berger, Bruhns, Frescobaldi, Froberger, Homilius, Kerl, G, 
Muffat, Pochelbel, Dandrien, Raison, Swelnick, S. Scheidt. 
J. Speth, Titelouze, Henry Smart, Zachau, Zipoli, Claude 
Merulo, &c. M. Guilmant will also reserve in each of his 
programmes a place for the unpublished compositions of 
modern writers. A plan so extensive and complete cannot 
fail to excite the admiration of organists generally and to 
raise within the majority of them a wish that they too could 
be present at the feasts offered. 

.H. H. Statham writes to the Atheneum—*' I wish you 
would allow me space to make a protest, as a lover of Bach’s 
organ music, against the practice of ‘‘ transcribing ” his organ 
compositions for the pianoforte, in which form alone, apparent, 
ly, they are regarded as worth the attention of a London mu- 
Yet every one who is well acquainted with 


audience. 
these works in their original form must know that any attempt 
to represent their true effect on the pianoforte is out of the 
question, even in the hands of so great an artist as Madame Schu- 
mann, whose concurrence in this practice excites my respectful 
surprise. There is an organ in St. James's Hall; if Bach’s organ 
works are to be presented to the audience, why, in the name of 
common sense and artistic feeling, are they not to be played on 


sical 


the instrument for which they were written, and on which 
alone the composer’s intentions can be realized ?". No mu- 
sician possessed of ordinary intelligence will for a moment 
hesitate to subscribe to the sentiments expressed above by Mr. 
Statham. It seems strange, not“Ro say incredible, that solo 
pianists will persist in playing piano arrangements of organ 
works, and sometimes orchestral works, at concerts in which 
they appear. 

-It is always unpleasant to see the members of a choir or 
any one of them and the music committee at variance with 
each other, more especially when the grievance becomes so 
great as to necessitate a recourse to the public courts. Anin- 
stance of this obstinate and bitter feeling was exhibited a few 
days ago. Warner brought a suit in the Marine 
Court to recover from the rector and trustees of the Church of 
the Holy Spirit, ot this city, $320, a balance alleged to be due 
him ona broken contract, for singing in the choir of the church. 
After a careful hearing the jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff 
for $145. 
what extremes unreasonable parties will proceed, when there 
is no desire manifested on the part of one or both parties to 
listen to reasonable arguments. The Church of the Holy Spirit 
glories in a divine and exalted name, but according to the ver- 
dict of an intelligent jury, the chief officers of the church dis- 
played a lack of the ‘‘ Holy Spirit,” on which account a public 
exposure and much unpleasantness resulted. 


George P. 


This case is only mentioned here in order to show to 


. -The following proposition, ‘‘ that the great to pedal coup- 
ler have a draw-stop knob on both right and left hand sides of 
the manual,” was put by W. S. Hoyte to the recent meeting 
of organists and organ builders held in London. It was 
seconded by H. W. Little, and on being put to the meeting 
was carried by a solid majority. There can scarcely be adoubt 
as to the advisability of such improvement, as in various pas- 
sages sometimes the right hand is most at liberty and some- 
times the left. With but one stop of the kind referred to above, 
much inconvenience must and is often experienced by solo 
performers, whose changes have generally to be made with 
the utmost rapidity and certainty. Besides the two draw-stop 
knobs, however, a pedal to be acted on by the foot affecting the 
great and pedal coupler should also grace every large instru- 
ment. Equipped with such mechanical facilities, an organ has 
double charms for the virtuoso and enables him to display his 








stroyed because she holds honor supreme. Further on the 





skill unfettered by imperfect contrivances. 











THE COURIER. 














NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1881. 


HE whirligig of time not only brings its revenges but 

evens up the roughnesses and inequalities in dra- 

matic representation, which nothing else seemed able 
to do. 


HE combination system, with all its various advan- 

tages and disadvantages, to which THE COURIER 

has paid special attention, seems to be on the verge of 

breaking up, and that, too, in a way that seems perfectly 
natural. 


F anybody beside statesmen could be credited with the 
faculty of drawing conclusions from given facts, THE 
COURIER would insist that it had foretold the present 
condition of affairs and claim credit to correspond. By 
and by, perhaps, it will not be compelled to blow its own 
trumpet, but wait for somebody else to perform the 
squire’s duty for it, Nevertheless, when the system does 


break up it will simply fulfill our prediction. 


OREOVER, the cycle of cause and effect is com- 
M plete. The system breaks up because the chain of 
causation and consequence has been followed to the 
starting point, which was this in brief: Eminent actors 
could not obtain from managers all they wanted, and 
started out as stars. They demanded terms of the man- 
agers which the latter could give only by reducing the 
value of supporting companies. These miserable apolo- 
gies for companies gave such bad support that the stars 
picked out their chief support to accompany them on 
their tours. Managers began to find their most expen- 
sive artists lying idle for nearly a whole season, and de- 
termined that it was useless to keep the minor people, 
and so abolished their companies altogether. The stars, 
therefore, filled out their support and traveled with full 
companies. This is the history of combinations in a nut- 
shell. 


ores certain points of view, the public cared nothing 


for the change. They had a greater variety than 
before, because they had new faces as well as new char- 
acters, and that was a gain itself. But, since every actor 
of any worth at all had been swallowed up in the combi- 
nations, and other people who had not been engaged in 
combinations desired to adhere to the stage, some means 
of subsistence must be devised for them. Granted, like- 
wise, that personal ambition might see a way to distinc- 
tion, and it is easy to see how many worthless combina- 
tions would be formed. After a little deterioration, the 
personnel of the combination would be an insignificant 
attraction. Something else would be needed to draw the 
public. Something else was, and once more managers 
found that “the play’s the thing wherein to catch the 
conscience of the king” and public. So that the indi- 
vidual again was sunk, and the drama became the attrac- 
tion. This result once reached, it makes no difference 
who the players may be, so long as the variety is fur- 
nished by the play; and the theatre manager, making more 
money out of the stock, which he has the prestige of 
managing, than out of the combination which manages 
him, is it surprising that he has taken advantage of the 
reaction to emerge from janitorhood to full fledged 
management once more? There are already seven stock 
companies for the season of 1881-82 as against four now 


in the country. Before September the number will be 


nearer to seventy than seven. 

PARAGRAPH has been going the rounds for the 
A past week which is frightfully injurious to one of 
the most honorable families on the American stage. It 
is to the effect that Mary Anderson has just learned for 
the first time that her stepfather, Colonel Hamilton Grif- 
fin, has been investing the proceeds of her industry and 
talent in his own name and for his own benefit, the infer- 
ence being, naturally, that he has taken advantage of her 
sex and childishness to feather his nest from her earnings. 
It is denied that Colonel Griffin has done this, but if he 
had she would have herself only to thank for it. She 
is represented as complaining that she has supported 
her family for several years upon her earnings. She 
can scarcely pretend that this is a new discovery. 
As a matter of fact, we think that her family will ac- 





knowledge the truth of this claim; but two considera- 
tions immediately arise. Miss Anderson was a minor 
when she was at the zenith of her fame, and legally she 
had no control over her fortune; she at least knew what 
her rights were, and could have demanded an accounting 
two years ago. It is next to notorious that she has borne 
the annoyance of being directed for a long time, and has 
remained quiet out of devotion to her mother. But she 
cannot with any seemliness profess that the performances 
of Colonel Griffin, even if they are what they are repre- 
sented to be, were unknown to her. She knows full well 
that ninety-nine cents do not makeadollar. Well inten- 
tioned friends who had her interests literally at heart 
have protested to her that the sentiment she professed, 
namely, that of making every possible dollar in the sea- 
son without regard to her physical health, would eventu- 
ally end in pecuniary and physicalruin. Tothese friends, 
whom she could well afford to trust, Miss Anderson 
made answer, which, if they had not known her well and 
known the evil genius that strained all her powers, would 
have sounded avaricious tothem. Let her cease plead- 
ing the baby act and move on her own account. No 
brighter, sweeter, more hopeful, purer young woman ever 
trod the boards. She has youth, genius and brains for 
business. Let her depend upon herself hereafter, say 
nothing of the past, and act the brilliant woman that 
she is. 





THE VOKES. 


HE Vokes family has returned to this country after 
its long absence in Europe, and is playing to large 
audiences at the Union Square Theatre. It is its old 
camping grotind in New York, and the theatre-going 
public is so accustomed to its presence there that one 
forgets that it has been away for two years and more. 

The company is not the same that it was. Only when 
one sees it in its present crippled condition does one 
realize how much importance and responsibility some- 
times devolve upon a single member. In the case of the 
Vokes family the general idea is—and certainly it was 
the impression of the person most interested—that Fred. 
Vokes carried the entertainment on his shoulders. Now 
that he does so in fact, one can discern the difference 
without much difficulty. The performance of old was 
clearly Rosina’s work. Miss Sanson is a bright, viva- 
cious little actress, but the charming gayety of Rosina 
Vokes was a part of her personnel, and could not be 
transmitted from her to anybody else. The “Belles of 
the Kitchen” is no longer the “ Belles” that we used to 
know. However, the entertainment, such as it is, suc- 
ceeds well enough. 

The debt of gratitude that the public owes to the 
Vokes is, to say the least, of dubious quality. The “party” 
feature of dramatic entertainment is due to their exam- 
ple. Their success led to the organization of the “ Trou- 
badours,” and after them came an infinite variety of 
“ Funs”—‘“on the Bristol,” “on the Rhine,” “in a Pho- 
tograph Gallery;” fun of this kind, such as it is, has been 
rampant. The public has suffered long and patiently 
under the infliction, and has given the professors of this 
fun every assistance in its power. It has encouraged 
them all to do worse and worse until the condition of 
affairs is so utterly deplorable that it must fail before 
long. The reappearance of the Vokes party will have 
one good influence, since it will show how horribly this 
form of amusement has deteriorated, and will lead to its 
abandonment in short order. 

BOOTH AND IRVING ON THE SAME 

STAGE. 


HERE appears to be no doubt that Edwin Booth has 
T achieved a triumph on the stage of the Lyceum 
Theatre, in London, that will be the means of handing 
his name down for generations to the English playgoer 
and his posterity. In many respects, Booth and Irving 
are well fitted to act together in such plays as furnish two 
star characters. They are both fantastic tragedians. 
Neither of them is such an O/hel/o as one likes to see; 
both of them in figure, face and training are fitted for 
/ago. Their alternations of these characters, however, 
will afford plenty of opportunity for the critics and the 
public of England—the former the keenest and the latter 
the most complacently stupid in the world. 

Edwin Booth may well thank his stars for the oppor- 
tunity of alternating roles with Henry Irving. The lat- 
ter, though not a great actor and probably not so good 
or versatile an actor as Booth, holds the heart of the 
English public in the hollow of his hand. He is a child 
of fortune, a spoiled child, in even a more emphatic sense 
than is Booth himself. From the time when he essayed 
the management of the Lyceum, the means for which en- 
terprise were furnished by Lady Coutts, he has been the 
pet of society. The critics seem also to have been cap- 














tured by his bizarre exhibitions, and everything he has 
done has been heralded as a triumph. In this view of the 
case, Booth is lucky in having made his Lyceum engage- 
ment, for not the most famous foreign actor who ever 
lived could go to London “on his own hook” and attract 
so much attention. 

It is rumored, by the way, that Booth and Irving will 
come to the United States and act together. If so, 
where is the theatre that can hold enough people, at even 
Bernhardt rates, to pay them the current prices for a 
first-class star’s services in this country? Booth has 
always demanded his $500 a night as a certainty, and has 
frequently made $1,000 a night on shares. In the case of 
such an arrangement, what would be left for Irving? 
Where would the company, the orchestra, and lastly, the 
hapless manager, look for their compensation. 

The English people do not pay as much to see a play 
as we do, and English managers are delighted at a busi- 
ness that brings in $500 (gross receipts) in a night. Even 
Bernhardt could not make, and did not make, a fifth of 
the money in England that she made here; and the bare 
suggestion of two stars of the same capacity as Bern- 
hardt, in the same company, is dreadful from a box office 
point of view. Much as we should like to see Booth and 
Irving on the same stage, therefore, we despair of it, un- 
less Irving consents to come for his health. 





ACTORS’ MEMORIES. 


T seems to be one of the conditions under which we 
exist that what is most worth having is most difficult 
to obtain. Even where the object sought for has a spe- 
cific value apart from any factitious merit, it appears to 
be hard to get in proportion to its excellence. Odin, ac- 
cording to the old Norse legend, gave his right eye for 
wisdom, and flattered himself that he had bought it 
cheaply. There is apparently another phase of the same 
subject, namely, that whatever comes easily, must go in 
the same way. In point of fact, the transitiveness of a 
possession that has been acquired without labor has be- 
come a proverb. 

One is sometimes amazed to hear how rapidly mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession master long parts. The 
elder Booth had an amazing study. It is narrated of 
him that, being suddenly called upon once to play some 
hitherto untried Shakespearean rdle at three hours’ 
notice, he concentrated his attention upon it and was let- 
ter perfect when he went on the stage. Indeed, among 
actors of any eminence, study is something very different 
from what it might appear to the imagination of the 
outer world. The faculty of memory is one which has 
provoked any amount of essay writing from a physiolog- 
ical as well as a psychological standpoint, and some of its 
phenomena are pretty well understood. It is in many 
respects the most elastic of faculties. It can be cultivated 
to an extraordinary degree, but only in special directions. 
The English grammar school system of “repetitions” is, 
perhaps, as good a method as any; and to meet a lad who 
can spout three or four books of Virgil, or repeat a Greek 
tragedy without tripping, is by no means uncommon. 
Constant discipline of the memory by this method 
renders the mastery of any particular passage compar- 
atively easy. 

The actor’s memory may, therefore, be regarded as the 
faculty specialized for emergencies. But it is a curious 
fact and one which almost any actor will complain of, 
that unless a part, quickly learned, is frequently played, 
it is lost almost as rapidly as it is acquired, and needs re- 
studying before it can be relied upon. Of course, where 
a piece runs for four or five months, the actor is in no 
danger of ever forgetting it, although it becomes, like his 
acting, merely mechanical. Study is a species of what at 
the universities is called cramming—it is good for the 
specific occasion and not for general use. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is responsible for the statement, that in- 
formation taken from a cyclopedia is of the most evan- 
escent character. It is forgotten almost as soon as it is 
received, and the experience of any journalist who reads 
up a topic confirms the statement in its broadest appli- 
cation. It would be, for instance, the duty of an edi- 
torial writer, when the Turco-Russian war broke out, to 
familiarize himself with the history of the wars of both 
countries, to obtain a thorough knowledge of the where- 
abouts of different divisions of the two armies, to bear in 
mind the names of the principal commanders, and above 
all to study the map with the utmost attention to detail. 
It is fair toassume that scores of journalists throughout 
the country fulfilled these requirements to the letter, but 
other subjects have crowded out their special informa- 
tion and the great mass of it has disappeared. 

It is probable that this phenomenon of the memory 
accounts for a state of things as regards actors which has 
more than once been commented upon by those who 
know them in private life. One might suppose that with 
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the whole Shakespearean range of thought almost at his 
fingers’ ends the actor would, above all men, be the readi- 
est with appropriate quotation. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is very seldom that he brings his professional 
knowledge to bear in this way. Indeed, it seems as 
though he had looked upon the playas so much business, 
and never thought of the lines except in connection with 
the immediate representation of the piece. 

It has been noted, moreover, as significant that few 
actors are good speakers; seldom, if ever, do we hear of 
even the most eminent professional gentlemen saying 
anything worth recollecting in public, except what has 
been written for them. The constant exercise of the 
memory has been at the expense of other faculties which 
are involved in public speaking. Far be it from us to in- 
timate that, as a profession, they are wanting in original- 
ity. On the contrary, as a profession, they are probably 
the most original in their methods of thought and obser- 
vation. But, associating the act of speaking with the 
action of the play, and studying subjectively all the time, 
the actor who finds himself addressing an audience nat- 
urally turns to the text for support, and missing his 
accustomed prop falls heavily to the ground. The 
speeches made at the Booth breakfast are good illustra- 
tions. They were mournfully flat, as far as the profes- 
sional gentlemen: were concerned, and showed in melan- 
choly contrast with the pungent addresses of the other 
guests. There have been exceptions; John Brougham 
was one, but it sgams to us that Brougham earned his 
reputation rather by contrast with his fellow actors than 
by any excellence of his own oratory. 


PIDGIN ENGLISH OPERA. 
HATEVER else may be wanting in the elements 
requisite for the production of the American libret- 

to, there does not seem to be any lack of self-confidence 
on the part of our youth. 

Weare in receipt of a circular and prospectus of a new, 
or, to be more exact, “the new American satirical and 
comic. opera,” entitled “Aisthetica; or, The Times and 
the Manners,” composed by at least seven persons. The 
only one of this interesting septet who condescends to 
give his name is “Charles F. Pidgin, of Boston,” who 
may be regarded as the “stool Pidgin” of the party. The 
libretto he takes pains in “Pidgin” English to inform us 
is written by himself and an “English author,” who mod- 
estly prefers to be anonymous, and five American com- 
posers, who have not the least knowledge who their asso- 
ciates in this mighty undertaking can possibly be, and 
will not have until after the production of the opera. 

“This prospectus,” Mr. Pidgin and “an English au- 
thor” take pains to assure us, “is issued with the primary 
object of bringing it to the personal attention of those to 
whom it is sent.” This is surely a most original object. 
The idea of sending anything to anybody, with the object 
of having him receive it, is novel enough to be quite 
worthy of the astuteness of Boston, and promises great 
things in the way of originality in the scheme and com- 
position of “the new American satirical and comic 
opera.” “If, however”—for all his mind is troubled 
with is a doubt lest this primary object should fail—“any 
editor publishes the prospectus, either wholly or in part 
as an item of ‘news,’ among other things “expenses will 
be refunded to him.” 

This is one of the most gratifying propositions ever 
made. Should a reporter or compositor succeed in sur- 
reptitiously bringing it before the public he will get 
nothing for his pains; but, should an editor do so, his 
expenses will be refunded. What expenses, let us ask, 
will be incurred by an editor in publishing news that 
ought to be refunded? We fear that Mr. Pidgin means 
guile, and that he rather clumsily approaches the edito- 
rial fraternity with illegitimate inducements. This is not 
elsewhere mentioned by Mr. Pidgin and “an English 
author,” whose only avowed purpose is to write “a to be 
successful comic opera upon a distinctively American 
basis.” We are not quite sure what an American basis is; 
but if the “Pidgin” English of Boston is to be interpreted 
by common New Yorkers, it might be supposed to imply 
that exclusively national traits, personages and customs 
were to be treated in an American fashion. It is with 
profound regret that we are compelled to remark that 
Mr. Pidgin and “an English author” have missed their 
mark, owing to the retention of fatally long memories, 
or that “an English author” has guilefully played upon 
the Athenian simplicity of Mr. Pidgin. 

Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan have completed a new 
opera, whose “primary object” is to satirically and comic- 
ally attack the esthetic nonsense now fashionable in 
England and not at all fashionable in the United States 
—not even in Boston. For some years Punch has been 
assailing the craze in various cartoons, and with light, 
clever jibes. Among the characters which our esteemed 
English contemporary has introduced for this purpose is 








one Grigsby, who appears to have been imported to Bos- 
ton by “an English author.” One Maxdle likewise has 
played his part in the pages of Punch, but appears to 
have resigned to take up his residence in Boston, al- 
though “an English author’—Mr. Pidgin could not be 
guilty of such a geographical error—has labeled him “an 
artistic esthetic of the arrogant New York type.” Nor 
have these two personages had an altogether lovely and 
therefore pleasant voyage; for they were accompanied by 
that painfully realistic little creature of Mr. Punch's 
adoption, the Enfant Terrible, who has forced herself 
into the cast of Mr. Pidgin’s new American opera. It is 
quite possible that Prigséy Pounce was born here; but, on 
the whole, thanks to certain English productions, all of 
these characters are reasonably familiar to Americans as 
English types. And let it be just mildly hinted that the 
entire plan of this sparklingly original American work 
seems, from the cast, to have been already worn rather 
threadbare in Mr. Byron’s failure, reproduced at Wallack’s 
and entitled “Upper Crust.” There was nothing in this 
piece or its reception to warrant the belief that the most 
imbecile person in a Boston idiot asylum would suppose 
that he or his had been caricatured in it. 

Mr. Pidgin gives the thrilling information that “the 
opera will contain thirty musical numbers,” and gener- 
ously supplies the titles of fifteen of them. The five 
American composers are probably represented equally. 
Unfortunately the titles betray an American originality 
altogether English. The “Adoration of the Lily” is a 
phrase from Punch. “Quite too consummately utter” is 
a line from Punch which has gone the rounds of the 
American press for a year, and has been credited to 
Punch by many of the papers that have used it. And, 
lastly, one of the most characteristic of Byron's jokes, 
as applied to the wzsthetic mania, “Too 7vo,” is No. 9 of 
the “Prominent Musical Numbers.” “Hail, A‘sthetica!” 
—entitled an “Invocation”—recalls, without much cir- 
cumlocution, the finest concerted number of the “Pirates 
of Penzance,” “Hail, Poetry!” 

The text of this beautiful and original work, therefore, 
seems to warrant the belief that, so far from its being a 
new American or any other American opera, it is really 
Pidgin English opera. 








SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


...-Haverly’s Mastodons are playing in the West. 

...-Frank Mayo opens this week in Cincinnati with ‘‘The 
Streets of New York.” 

..-A. M. Palmer sailed for Europe yesterday. 
be his first trip abroad. 

...-.The Union Square Company during last week played 
to large and fashionable audiences in Boston. 


This will 


.-+.'*The World” continues to be popular at Wallack’s 
Theatre, and will be repeated for an indefinite time. 

...-Daniel Frohman, at present with Haverly, will re- 
sume his post at the Madison Square Theatre in August. 

....The present season of Maggie Mitchell closes this 
month. Financially it has proved the best in her career. 

...-Alice Harrison and her company made their appear- 
ance in ‘‘ Photos” at the Grand Opera House on Monday 
night. 

...-Aberle’s Theatre during the week will present its usual 
attractions, and these at the cheap prices that prevail gen- 
erally fill the house. 

....-Mme. Modjeska will make her reappearance at one of 
the New York theatres next autumn, under able and enter- 
prising management. 

....The testimonial benefit to Helen Lenoir, the manager 
in this country for D’Oyly Carte, will take place to-morrow 
afternoon at the Standard Theatre. 

....Lotta plays this week at Haverly’s Brooklyn Theatre, 
her first performance being ‘‘ Little Nell and The Mar- 
chioness.” This will be followed by ‘‘La Cigale” and 
‘** Musette.” 

....Frederick B. Warde, who recently supported John B. 
McCullough, will begin a three years’ starring engagement 
next season under the management of John J. Collins, of 
St. Louis. He will probably open in that city in September. 

..+.Tony Pastor’s troupe has been playing to large busi- 
ness in the New England cities. Its success in that section 
is said to have surpassed that of any former season. It 
opened at Sinn’s Park Theatre, Brooklyn, on Monday night, 
and will be followed by Harrigan and Hart on the 16th. 

....-This is the last week of Mr. and Mrs, Knight’s engage- 
ment at Mr. Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre. ‘‘ Otto” 
will be repeated throughout the week. M. B. Curtis will ap- 
pear at this theatre in ‘‘Sam’l of Posen”—the chief charac- 
ter in which is a Jewish commercial drummer—on next 
Monday. 

.++.The next regular season of the Union Square Theatre 
will not open until late in November. There will be, how- 
ever, a noteworthy preliminary season, during which several 
popular stars will make their appearance. Genevieve Ward 


and Mme. Januschek are among those who will fill engage- 
ments there. 

....During the performance of the ‘‘Mascotte,” at the Bos- 
ton Museum on Saturday afternoon, a panic, which narrowly 
escaped being a terrible disaster, occurred. There was a 
strong smell of smoke in the auditorium which soon caused 
a nervous feeling among the audience. Two men down near 
the orchestra got up and hurried out. Then several others 
followed and the ladies became excited. They stood up, and 
a few of the more nervous screamed. This was the signal for 
a stampede, and several women and children were roughly 
handled, many receiving slight injuries. One of the perform- 
ers on the stage came forward and in a vigorous little speech 
assured the excited audience that there was no fire, and this 
had the effect to check the wild rush for the doors, and the 
house was soon partly emptied. It seems that the smoke 
came from an adjoining building, and was in no way con- 
nected with the theatre. But for the actor’s presence of mind 
a frightful catastrophe would have ensued. 

..-.Fanny Davenport’s engagement at the Grand Opera 
House closed on Saturday night. It has been one of the most 
popular engagements of the season at that house. The audi- 
ence at the matinée on Saturday, when ‘‘Camille” was per- 
formed, was enormous. The opinion has already been ex- 
pressed here that Miss Davenport’s Camille is a creditable 
and interesting performance, so long as one is able to draw 
the line between her personality and her acting. , Miss Daven- 
port’s business for the season is now at an end, and it is 
pleasant to know that the year has been for her a year of un- 
usual prosperity. By her talent, intelligence and industry 
she has maintained honorably the name made famous by her 
father, and her popularity is, therefore, in a double sense 
gratifying. Miss Davenport will make her re-entrance at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre during next December, 

....Referring to the destruction by fire of the theatre at Nice, 
the X¥/Xme Siecle gives the following list of Paris theatres 
destroyed in the same way: The Grand Opera was burned 
down in 1763; the Delassements Comiques in 1781; the Thea- 
tre Lazari in 1798; the Cirque also in 1798; the Theatre Fran- 
cais in 1799 and 1818; the Cirque Olympique in 1826; the 
Gaité in 1837; the Theatre Italien also in 1837; the Vaudeville 
in 1838; the Diorma in 1839; the Theatre des Nouveautes in 
1866; the Theatre de Belleville also in 18€6; the Hippodrome 
in 1869; the Theatre de la Porte Saint-Martin in 1871 and the 
Grand Opera in 1873. In the French provinces the principal 
fires of this kind occurred at Bordeaux in 1855; at Angiers in 
1865, at Brest in 1866, and at Lyons in 1880. 

..+.The chief theatrical incident of this week will be the 
brief farewell engagement of Signor Salvini at the Academy 
of Music, and it is to be desired that the public will make 
this engagement worthy of the greatest of living tragic actors, 
The programme for the week is a very strong oné, and is also 
essentially popular. ‘‘Othello” was given on Monday 
night, and will also be played on Saturday; ‘‘ Macbeth” to- 
night, and ‘‘ The Gladiator” on Friday. Signor Salvini’s 
performances in these plays cover the whole range of his 
tragic power—a range which is far beyond any other that we 
know of. As to Salvini’s Othello, it is above comparison. 
Salvini’s receipts in America thus far are said to have been 
atout $166,000. 


...-At the Union Square Theatre the Vokes family have 
renewed their old time popularity, and will undoubtedly fill 
a brilliant engagement there. Their cleverness and humor 
are unmistakable, and both are unpretentious. The new 
member of the company, Bessie Sanson, has made an excel- 
lent impression; she is a genuine soubrette of rare promise. 
The performance of Victoria Vokes in ‘‘ Cousin Joe” is an 
admirable example of refined soubrette acting. 


..+»'* Hazel Kirke” is still on the programme at the Madi- 
son Square Theatre, although it is understood that a change 
of bill will be effected before long. The present company 
goes to California in June. Daniel Frohman stipulated, in 
accepting the place of manager of the house, that ‘* Hazel 
Kirke” should be withdrawn. Mr. Frohman and a new play 
will, therefore, probably make their appearance together. 

-++.‘‘The Connie Soogah,” in which George Clarke will 
Star next season, is a strong Irish drama written by Charles 
Gayler, the author of ‘‘Fritz,” and these gentlemen will be 
associated in its production. Mr. Clarke assumes several 
clever disguises in the course of the play, which will allow 
him ample scope for character acting and show his remark- 
able versatility in dialects. 


.++.The statement that has recently gone the rounds of the 
press, and said to have emanated from the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, to the effect that a disagreement has occurred be- 
tween Mary Anderson and her stepfather, Dr. Hamilton 
Griffin, is authoritatively denied. It is also intimated that a 
lively libel lawsuit is in the air, 


John Lester Wallack. 


HE portrait of that most popular actor and man- 

ager, John Lester Wallack, best known and loved as 
Lester Wallack, graces the first page of THz Courter to-day, 
His history has been so often told that no reader of this paper 
will need to be informed who and what he is, and how he 
stands foremost in the estimation of the metropolitan public 
and of all in this country who know and admire the ex- 











positors of dramatic art. 
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CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BALTIMORE, May 6.—Ford’s—Salvini appears to-night in the 
“‘Gladiator;” seventh matinée, **Othello.”” Monumental—*‘‘The 
Yacht Club,” by the Fieldings, is a clever piece with no plot 
whatever. The variety business is good. Front Street— 
Frank I, Frayne in ‘Si Slocum” has had excellent houses. 

ve ey Ds 


BaraviA, N. Y., April 29.—MacEvoy’s Hibernicon showed 
at the Opera House on the 23d to a small audience. ‘‘Uncle 
Tom's Cabin” was presented by Anthony and Ellis’ com- 
pany to a crowded house on the 26th, Duprez and Bene- 
dict’s Minstrels are booked for May 11. H. A. B. 


BurraLo, N. Y., April 28.—Academy of Music—N. C. 
Goodwin's ‘‘Froliques” Company, to fair houses; on May 2, 
for three nights and matinée, Steele Mackaye Company in 
**Won at Last;” sth, 6th and 7th, Rice ‘‘Evangeline” Com- 
bination. St. James’ Hall—Home matters until May 12, 
then the San Francisco Minstrels two nights. Adelphi 
Variety Theatre—May 2, one week, Morris and Fields, Wood 
and Beasley, Add Weaver and Nellie Parker, Foster and 
Hughes, Dan Sully, Fields and Leslie, Lizzie Mulvey, the 
Novelty Four, John and Emma Whitney, and Chas. and Ella 
Jerome. Departures—T. M. Hengler, London, New York; 
Cogill Brothers, Volks’, New York; Louise Murio, New 
York; John C. Harrington and Lottie Elliott, National, 
Philadelphia; McGlone and Lacey, Minnie Farrell, New 
York; Rabie, New Orleans; Ray Eveleth, Lottie 
Howard and Barney Fagan remain in Buffalo. ha: oT 


Louis 


BurraLo, N. Y., May 5.—Last week the Academy was 
Opening May 9, for three 
nights, Steele Mackaye Company in ‘‘Won at Last.” May 12— 
Three nights and matinée, ‘‘Rice Evangeline Combination.” 
St. James’ Hall—May 6 and 7, San Francisco Minstrels, 
giving their burlesque operas ‘‘Billy the Tailor” and ‘‘All 
I've Eat.” Adelphi Variety 
Theatre—May 9, Novelty 4 Combination; go to the Coli- 
seum, Detroit. The arrivals same day are: Harvey Collins, 
in ** The Banker's Luck; Frank Bolton and Ada Bradford, 
‘The Enchanted Statue;” the Virginia Trio—Turner, Harris 
Tooley, specialty artist; Carrie Brower, 


closed for the first time this season 


They will have packed houses. 


and Welsh; Larry 
serio-comic; Lew Cole, German comique; Lena Cole; Lizzie 
Mulvey and Barney Fagan; Geo Baer. LN, .&. 
Cuicaco, May 4.—At Haverly’s Theatre the ‘Genuine 
Colored Minstrels” are doing even better on their return trip 
than when last here. On Monday evening next the Rentz- 
Santley Novelty and Burlesque Company, with ‘‘Billy Taylor” 
and forty artists. The long expected move regarding Haverly’s 
new theatre has at last been made. Yesterday Mr. Haverly 
signed a lease to Mr. Adsit, for the lot extending from 104 to 
108 inclusive, on Monroe street. The new theatre will be, 
therefore, almost directly opposite the old one. The informa- 
tion given me is substantially that which I now quote from this 
morning's /uter-Ocean; ‘‘The term of lease is for a period 
of thirty years, with privilege of renewal, and is secured in the 
manner before detailed. The location is an excellent one, the 
lot ample for a large and imposing structure, and the close 
proximity of the new building to the old will be a con- 
venience to the patrons Mr. Haverly has won to himself. 
Work will be begun this week there being nothing to prevent 
the commencement of the rear excavations. By agreement 
the tenants of the slight structures now upon the property will 
vacate the premises on or before May 18, and the process of 
demolition will set in. From that time the work of construc- 
tion will be pushed rapidly forward, and Mr. Haverly feels 
sure the new theatre will be opened with an inaugural per- 
formance not later than September 1. The plans will be 
carried out substantially as they have been detailed heretofore, 
though there may be slight changes as the result of better 
judgment from time to time. The general work will be under 
the supervision of Mr. Mann, a contracting architect of Boston, 
who will be assisted by some expert architect not yet fully 
Mr. Haverly himself will be present at first to 
advise and direct the work The cost of the building will be 
about $135,000 as at present estimated, a sum sufficient to 
guarantee the finest amusement establishment in the city. ‘1 
do not wish to promise too much,’ said Mr. Haverly, ‘but 
there is one thing the public can rely upon surely; I will do 
all I can to give them a theatre with every modern improve- 
ment and convenience, handsomely outfitted, richly but taste- 
fully furnished and ornamented. If I fall short in anything it 
will be the fault of judgment, not intent nor niggardliness in 
expenditure, I irftend that the interior arrangement for sight 
and comfort shall be as perfect as architectural skill can effect. 
I think there will be twelve beautiful proscenium boxes and 
from twenty to twenty-eight boxes in the dress-circle. The 
foyer, retiring rooms, &c., will be as I have already said, a 
glass partition separating the foyer from the auditorium.’ Mr. 
Haverly further says that the matter of store or office space 
will be a secondary consideration. All the room necessary to 
the proposed enlarged auditorium will be used, and then, if 
there is space left, offices or stores will be thought of. The 
alley back of the theatre will be macadamized, and special 
exits from each floor will be constructed, to be used in the 
event of a calamity, so that the house will be splendidly ar- 
ranged for purposes of escape in time of danger.” At 
the Grand Opera House W. G. Mitchell’s Pleasure Party 


decided upon. 


is making what the management calls an unprecedented hit in 
‘*Our Goblins, or Fun on the Rhine.” Whether the hit be 
‘‘unprecedented” or not, the audiences are certainly large 
and appreciative. Next week, the resurrected ‘‘ Lingards.” 
At Hooley’s Theatre, Bartley Campbell's ‘‘ Fairfax” is 
drawing probably the best houses of the week. On next 
Monday evening, Goodwin's new “‘ Froliques,” in a new 
absurdity entitled ‘‘ Love at School.” At McVicker’s 
Theatre, the best piece now in town, #. ¢., ‘‘100 Wives,” 
is not doing very well. This is surprising; for, outside 
the real force and intensely American interest of the 
piece, the company is an exceptionally good one, and every 
climax in the play is applauded to the echo by the audience. 
Next week, once mére, “‘ Billee Taylor,” with what is claimed 
to be the only copyright version. On the evening of May 1g, 
Christine Nielson Rounseville, director, will open the new 
Vincennes Art Gallery, 3841 Vincennes avenue, with a select 
soirée, somewhat after the manner of those in vogue at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. The gallery is a fine 
one, and the faculties claim that their respective departments 
of music and arts are the most complete west of New York. 
The entertainment is to be furnished by talent of the school, 
and the soirées are to be made a monthly feature of the insti- 
tution. G. B. H. 


Dayton, O., April 24.— Music Hall, Chas, D. Mead 
Manager—T. N. Wilson, supported by Dayton amateurs, 
played ‘‘ Blue and Grey” four nights and a matinée to very 
good business. T. N. Wilson, as Ralph Mallison, played his 
part excellently. W. F. Trebein, the Dutch comedian, and 
Edward Hanley, the Irish comedian, made a big hit. The 
rest of the company were fair. S. S. 


Detroit, Mich., May 6.—On Monday and Tuesday of this 
week a company, comprising Samuel Piercy, Annie Graham 
and Lewis Morrison, gave at Whitney’s Opera House Dr, 
Callahan’s adaptation from the French of the play, ‘* The 
Legion of Honor.” Though nicely put on the stage, it failed 
to draw any kind of an audience. Wednesday afternoon the 
same play was repeated, while in the evening the ‘‘Ticket of 
Leave Man” was put on the stage. Genevieve Ward began 
an engagement of three nights and one matinée, Thursday, 
May 5, at the Detroit Opera House, in the contested play, 
‘Forget Me Not.” A stormy night must have kept many at 
home, for the audience was exceedingly slim. The Comique 
and Coliseum are playing nightly to crowded audiences. The 
Booth Dramatic Club proposes (P. P.) to give Rebertson’s 
one-act comedy, ‘‘The Young Collegian,” on the 10th inst., 
at Abstract Hall. yee 


HamiLton, Ont., April 28.—McKee Rankin and company 
played ‘* Danites” on April 22 and 23 to fair business at the 
Grand Opera House. Professor Proctor lectured on ‘‘ The 
Birth and Death of Worlds” at the Academy of Music on 
the 23d to a good house. Barlow, Wilson, Primrose & West's 
Minstrels drew the biggest house of the season at the Grand 
on the 25th; coming at the Grand on 29 and 30, Zoe Gayton 
in ‘*‘ Mazeppa;” May 3, Rentz and Santley Novelty Company; 
at Academy on 28, 29 and 30, Hartz, the illusionist. 

R. E, S. 


JACKSONVILLE, IIl., April 28.—Not the worst play in the 
world, nor the worst played, was the ‘‘Widow Bedott” 
(Haverly’s) at the Opera House on the night of the 22d 
instant; yet the audience was thin. People seem to be tired 
of character plays of this stamp—of overdrawn originals, of 
bad grammar and of worse acting. Even Joe Jefferson is 
pegged at, because of his lame support. Charlotte Thomp- 
son and company sent away from the Opera House, on Mon- 
day night, some eight or nine hundred people dissatisfied and 
grumbling about ‘‘dime novel plays” and ‘‘ bilious tempera- 
ments.” Iam afraid that Charlotte, in the ‘‘Planter’s Wife,” 
could not have drawn out twenty-five male adults to witness 
its repetition. Miss Goodrich made a decided hit in the 
character of Angle Gordon, kept the house good-humored, 
and saved the whole thing from dismal failure. OruHo. 


Newark, N. J., May 6.—Park Theatre, April 25—The 
Home Dramatic Society gave the fifth play of the season, 
“Diplomacy,” before a large and well pleased audience. 
The parts were taken by Misses Foster, Rossmore, York and 
Hann, Messrs. Simpson, Leonard, Barnett and Thorburn. 
On April 26, anumber of Newark and New York amateur 
actors played ‘tA Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing,” and the farce, 
‘‘He’s a Lunatic,” to a large audience, for the benefit of St. 
Barnabas Hospital. April 28, Tony Denier's ‘‘ Humpty 
Dumpty” drew a good house. On May 17, Daly’s Original 
Company will appear in ‘‘Needles and Pins,” for the benefit 
of the manager, Leonard Gray. The performance will mark 
the one hundredth night of the opening of the Park, and 
every lady will receive a souvenir commemorative of the oc- 
casion, On Mayg, the Amaranth, of Brooklyn, in ‘‘Pyg- 
malion and Galatea,” benefit of the High School Alumni 
Association; May 10, the Home Dramatic, in ‘‘Our Boys,” 
benefit of the Triton Boat Club. Grand Opera House—San 
Francisco Minstrels drew an immense house April 27, for the 
benefit of the Frelinghuysen Lancers. April 30, Buffalo Bill 
appeared to a good house, especially in the gallery. May 2 
and balance of the week, Herzog’s Assemblage of Wonders 
drew large houses. On May 2 the Grand Opera House passed 
to the control of Leonard Gray, the manager of the Park. 





Barnum’s circus took away $10,000 on May 5. FRANK. 





PHILADELPHIA, May 6.—Augustin Daly’s New York Com- 
pany produced this week, at the Chestnut Street Opera 
House, ‘‘Cinderella at School,” an adaptation of Robertson’s 
“School.” The company is a large one, including some 
superior actors. The play is handsomely put on the stage, 
and the entire performance is worthy of special commenda- 
tion, ‘Back from the Grave” is the title of a sensational 
drama which was given last Monday, for the first time in this 
city, at the Arch Street Theatre. George Darrell, the author, 
appeared in the leading part. The play is emotional in the 
extreme. The complications are numberless, the plot con- 
taining even some manifestations of mesmerism and spiritu- 
alism. Mrs. John Drew is also in the cast, but unhappily 
her part is entirely unsympathetic. Next Monday evening a 
fine programme will be offered for the benefit tendered to 
Manager Mendum bya number of leading citizens. Mrs. 
Drew, who is a charming Lady 7eaz/e, will appear in the 
famous ‘‘Screen scene” from the ‘School for Scandal.” 
“Caste” will complete the bill. At the Walnut Street Thea- 
tre ‘‘Fun on the Bristol,” presented by Jarrett and Rice’s 
Comedy Company, has been attracting large audiences every 
night. Mr, Sheridan is particularly applauded in his great 
character of a Hibernian beauty. Next week ‘‘The Legion 
of Honor” Company returns with its play. The old South 
Broad Street Theatre was reopened last Wednesday under 
the name of Lyceum, and with Mr. Hall as manager. Many 
important alterations have been made, among which the ad- 
dition of a gallery, which increases greatly the seating capac- 
ity of the house. The announcement that J. T. Clarke was 
going to appear in ‘Dick Drake,” a play written expressly 
for him, had the effect of drawing a large audience on the 
opening day. Judging by the applause and laughter, the 
performance was a very pleasing one. Mr. Clarke is sup- 
ported by an unusually good company, including W. H. 
Vernon, Rose Wood, Blanche Thompson, etc. After the 
drama the farce of ‘‘ Waddy, the Fat Boy,” was given, with 
Mr. Clarke in the character of Waddy. J. ViEnnor. 








Sunrise of the Drama in America. 


PAPERS FROM MY STUDY. 
[WRITTEN FOR THE COURIER.] 
BY ARLINGTON. 
No. VIII. 
[copyRIGHTED. } 

MERICA has certainly been fortunate in its 

founders, social, political and religious, Though pro- 

fessing no religion, it was religion that laid the foundations 

of its colonies; then commerce built its bulwarks. No 

gradual development from the savage inhabitant has ever 

taken place on this continant. The Indian of to-day, in na- 

ture and habits, is the same wild man as when met by De 

Soto, or that welcomed Columbus to these shores, traded 

their territory with Penn, or danced around Manhattan, It 

has been the same with art and letters. All have sprung 

from an advanced standard introduced into the land. 

America was fortunate in the introduction of the drama ata 

time when the British stage had purified itself from the licen- 

tious foreign element introduced by King Charles II. and his 
court. 

The pulse of American histrionic art is essentially Eng- 
lish. It-is common to both, The color, character, strength 
and vitality of the one is infused into the other. The same 
throb-beat moves both. The broad Atlantic was bridged 
with oaken hulks and the actors crossed and recrossed, tak- 
ing with them from the literary storehouse of England sam- 
ples of the English dramas; and our ancestors accepted them 
and stamped them as good. How fortunate, then, that when 
the drama was introduced it was at a period when the plays 
were greatly purified and the actors respected the decencies 
of life. Authors grew less polluted and they began to en- 
noble the dramatic muse, 

When the French school introduced the female actor upon 
the London stage, it also introduced an easy-going virtue 
which shocked the morals of the people; but soon the strong 
English nature threw this gradually off, and the nastiness of 
Aphra Behn was no longer tolerated, nor the indecency of 
Dryden applauded, Neither the graceful expression nor 
ingenious invention of Wycherly could carry his dramas 
favorably before the better sense of later audiences, From the 
time of Congreve’s ‘‘ Double Dealer” to Sir Richard Steele’s 
‘Conscious Lovers” was a moral transformation scene in 
thirty years’ time. From profligacy to purity. The desire 
then became popular for a purer stage, and David Garrick, 
author, actor, playwright and manager, became its champion, 
and he reaped glory and gold by it. No opportunity was 
lost by him to aid in the stage’s moral purity. 

English literature contained a vast fund of rich and instruct- 
ive dramatic writing. It was an easy thing to extract the ob- 
noxious matter without injury to the scenes; and much could 
be toned down and not thereby injure the dialogue. Such 
we know to have been the case with Shakespeare’s works. 

So, with all the benefits and improvements of this kind, the 
third dramatic company and the most perfect -that visited the 
Western hemisphere, in many years, formed to visit these 
shores. 

Under this regenerating influence of the times backed by 
his own failure, William Hallam gave way to his hopes and 
his spirits revived within him at the prospect of being at the 
head of theairicals in the new world. It was not a venture 
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in the dark. He had been assured the field was there and it 
had already been trod with advantage and profit. 

Feeling satisfied that his advance agent, Robert Upton, had 
deserted his cause and absconded with all his money, he 
collected together his new company for the colonies, and 
they assembled at his house in London in April, 1752. Cos- 
tumes and stage properties were all ready for transportation. 
The new company was christened ‘‘The American Com- 
pany.” A list of twenty-four stock plays and eight farces 
was selected, and the parts were assigned to the various 
members. Lewis Hallam, a brother to William, was made 
manager, and he was to engineer the company through the 
colonies, while William remained in London. 

The company was formed upon the Commonwealth plan, 
and included twelve adults and the three children of Lewis 
Hallam. The scheme was formed into eighteen shares, one 
share falling upon each adult and and one additional to the 
manager for his services as such, and one more for his three 
children. A benefit night also fell to the lot of each mem- 
ber. Four shares were assigned to the property, for which 
the profits of the speculation were to be realized by William 
and Lewis Hallam. Lewis’ children were a daughter, fifteen 
years of age, and Lewis, twelve years, and Adam, ten years. 
The daughter was left in London, and she became the cele- 
brated Mrs. Mattocks. 

Other members of the.company were: Mr. Rigby, first tra- 
gedian and genteel comedy actor; Mrs. Rigby, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarkson, Miss Palmer, Miss Singleton, Mr. Herbert, Mr. 
Wynel, Mr. Adcock, Mrs. Becceley and Mr. Malone. Each 
and all signified their intention of braving the dangers of the 
sea in hopes of earning fame and fortune in the colonies. 
This was what might be called a strong company. Mr. Rigby 
held the first position and played the leading réles, both in 
tragedy and comedy, and displayed considerable genius in 
personating character parts. He became the first represen- 
tative in this country of such parts as Romeo, Lord Hastings, 
Earl of Essex, Beverly, Horatio in the ‘‘Fair Penitent,” and a 
few others. Lewis Hallam was a low comedian of repute in 
London; he played also many serious parts with acceptance. 
Mr. Malone played all the heavy parts, such as Lear, Shylock 
and Macbeth. Mr. Singleton was the light comedian, playing 
such characters as Mercutio, Lothario and Gratiano. Mr. 
Adcock was the vocalist of the company. Mrs. Hallam was 
awoman of great beauty; she acted the youthful heroines 
with touching effect, and was the representative of such parts 
as Juliet, Cordelia, Jane Shore, Calistuta, Mrs. Beverly anda 
number of other parts. Mrs. Becceley was the singing act- 
ress and soubrette; while Miss Hallam assumed walking 
ladies and juvenile characters. 

The plays selected by the management for their tour were: 
“The Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘The Fair Penitent,” ‘The 
Beaux’ Stratagem,” ‘‘Jane Shore,” ‘‘The Recruiting Officer,” 
“King Richard III.,” ‘‘The Careless Husband,” ‘‘The Con- 
stant Couple,” ‘‘Hamlet,” “Othello,” ‘‘Theodosius,” ‘‘Pro- 
voked Husband,” ‘‘Tamerlane,” ‘‘The Inconstant,” ‘‘Wom- 
an’sa Riddle,” ‘*The Suspicious Husband,” ‘‘The Conscious 
Lovers,” ‘‘George Barnwell,” ‘‘The Committee,” ‘‘The Twin 
Rivals.” To these were added the following farces: ‘‘Lethe,” 
‘The Lying Valet,” ‘‘Miss in Her Teens,” ‘‘The Mock Doc- 
tor,” ‘‘The Devil to Pay,” ‘‘Hob in the Well,” ‘Damon 
and Phillida” and ‘‘The Anatomist.” Rigby became very 
popular by his personation of the Doctor in this farce. They 
were six weeks upon the water, and during that time they 
were not idle, but prepared themselves thoroughly for the 
task they had before them, Mr, Singleton wrote an address to 
be spoken as a prologue to the Americans, and this occupied 
a part of his time on shipboard. This is interesting, as being 
the first composition connected with the drama in America: 

To this new world, from fam'd Britannia’s shore, 
Through boist’rous seas where foaming billows roar, 
The muse, who Britons charm’d for many an age, 
Now sends her servants forth to tread your stage— 
Britain’s own race, though far removed, to show 
Patterns of every virtue they should know. 
Though gloomy minds through ignorance may rail, 
Yet botd examples strike where languid precepts fail. 
The world’s a stage where mankind act their parts, 
The stage a world to show their various parts, 
While the soul, touch’d by Nature’s tenderest laws, 
Has all her passions rous’d in virtue’s cause. 
Reason we hear, and coolly may approve, 

But all's inactive till the passions move: 

Such is the human mind, so weak, so frail— 

** Reason’s her chart, but passion is her gale.’’ 
Then raise the gale to waft fair virtue o’er 

The sea of life where reason points the shore. 

But ah! let reason guide the course along, 

Lest passion, listening to some siren’s song, 

Rush on the rocks of vice, where all is lost, 

And shipwreck’d virtue renders up the ghost. 

Too oft, we own, the stage with dangerous art, 

In wanton scenes has play’d the siren’s part; 

Yet, if the muse unfaithful to her trust, 

Has she not oft, with awful, virtuous rage, 

Struck home at vice and nobly trod the stage ? 
Made tyrants weep, the conscious murderer stand 
And drop the dagger from his trembling hand ? 
Then, as you treat a favorite fair’s mistake, 

Pray spare her foibles for her virtue’s sake. 

And while her chastest scenes are made appear 
(For none but such will find admittance here), 

The muse’s friends, we hope, will join our cause 
And crown our best endeavors with applause. 


The ‘‘Charming Sally” and her dramatic crew reached 
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NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


...-E. A. Fellmer, of Frankfort, Ky., was in the city last 
week. 

...-Lynch & Gomien, a well known piano house of this 
city, have made an assignment. 

...-Ed. and Fred. Cluett, of Troy, were both in the city 
last week to attend the festival. 

....Henry E. Albert, dealer in musical instruments at 
Wilmington, Del., died last week. 

..--G. Bankroft, of Catskill, N. Y., called at the ware- 
rooms of Billings & Co. this week. 

....E. A. Berg, of Reading, Pa., paid a visit to George 
Steck & Co.’s warerooms during the past week. 

....-Among late visitors to Weber's warerooms were H. L, 
Dunham, of Dover, N. J., and W. H. Keller, of Easton, Pa. 

....Phe strikers at Gabler’s factory still continue to hang 
around the corners, Micawber like, waiting for something to 
turn up. 

...-Professor Harry Saunders, of Saunders & Stayman, 
Baltimore, Md., visited New York city last week to attend 
the festival, and at the same time left a large order with 
Weber for pianos. 

...-Geo. Webb Mason, son of Wm. Mason and nephew of 
Lowell Mason, who died in London suddenly about three 
weeks ago, was buried on Monday from the Orange Valley 
church. He was twenty-three years of age. 

....Among the visitors to Mason & Hamlin’s warerooms 
this week were Geo. Minor, of the firm of Josiah Ryland & 
Co., Richmond, Va.; C. B. Bowell, Scranton, Pa.; R. S. 
Frary, West Winsted, Conn.; J. Loyd, Red Bank, N. J.; W. 
Olin Hoyt, Danbury, Conn., and W. H. Keller, Easton, Pa. 

....The strikers at Gabler’s have managed to entice away 
about twenty men from the factory whg had gone to work 
there since the strike. This makes about one hundred and 
twenty-five men that the Union have on their hands to sup- 
port for the summer. Gabler now has all the men he wants, 
and is obliged to turn away ten or fifteen a day who come to 
him seeking employment. 

















The Musical Instrument Trade in New York City. 
([Continued.] 


ROM a study of the list of names published in 
these columns, several conclusions may be arrived at. 
In the first place, it is quite plain that the musical instrument bus- 
iness began to take definite shape as a separate branch of trade 
about the beginning of the present century, and that it did not 
assume importance until toward the end of the first quarter. 
The sale of small instruments, although it had been carried on 
for more than a hundred years, was of very little consequence, 
even so late as 1840. At that time there was only one band 
in New York City, that of the Jefferson Guards, composed of 
journeymen tailors and shoemakers, most of whom were re- 
cent immigrants from Germany and England. And this band, 
although the only one that New York could boast of, was, 
judged by its musical performances, very inferior. Philadel- 
phia was better off in this respect. True, she also had only 
one band, but it was regarded as the best in the country, and 
on grand occasions was in request in New York and even as 
far East as Boston. This was known as Brown’s Band and 
was composed entirely of colored men. 

It has already been pointed out that the manufacture of or- 
gans preceded that of pianofortes in this city. Between 1800 
and 1820 there were eight organ builders: John Geib & Co. 
(afterward John Geib & Son), Wm. Redstone, James Buckin, 
Robert Sprawl, Thomas Redstone, Joseph Knapp, Rober 
Deut and Thomas Hall. Of these, the-most important were 
Geib & Co. and Thomas Hall. Thomas Redstone may have 
been a son of William Redstone and in business with the lat- 
ter, who at that time (1817-18) was doing business as William 
Redstone & Sons. Thomas Hall did not begin business here 
until 1820, and up to that time the cream of the trade was 
taken by John Geib & Son. And yet they could not have been 
in very high repute, at least in their own city, for some time 
between 1811 and 1813, when the corporation of Trinity Church 
needed an organ for its newly erected chapel, St. John’s, in 
Varick street, it contracted with a man named Low, an English- 
man, who had settled in Philadelphia. And, by the way, there 
is an interesting bit of history connected with this organ which 
may as well be related here. When Low had finished the or- 
gan, the war of 1812 was going on between the United States 
and Great Britain, and he had to choose between the heavy 
cost of wagon transportation from Philadelphia to New York 





Yorktown, Virginia, June, 1752. 
Be [To be Continued.] 


and the risk of capture if shipped by sea. He chose the latter 





alternative. New York was then blockaded by a British fleet, 
and the frigate Plantagenet overhauled the organ freighted ves- 
sel in the lower bay. The vessel and her general cargo were 
burned, but reverence for the Church of England and her off- 
spring in this country induced the commander of the Plantag- 
enet to take the organ on board the frigate. And now the 
mercenary spirit which from time immemorial has been found 
strangely mingled with reverence for sacred things asserted 
itself in the breast of the gallant British tar. He sent a flag 
of truce up to the city and informed the vestry of Trinity that 
its organ had been religiously preserved from the flames, 
and that it could be ransomed for $2,000, Two vestrymen 
went down the bay and made pious intercession to have the 
ransom remitted, but the commander of the Plantaganet cour- 
teously, yet firmly, declined to entertain the proposition, and 
intimated that the only proper thing to do would be to return 
to the city, get the $2,000 and an American naval officer, and 
come back again. The vestrymen acted on the hint, but, lest 
they should be making a bad bargain, carried the organist of Trin- 
ity, Peter Erben, with them, to make sure that the organ had 
been ‘saved in its entirety. This Peter Erben, organist of 
Trinity for half a century, was the father of Henry Erben, the 
well known organ builder of the present day. The organ was 
found to be perfect, and the business having been transacted 
the Briton assumed the réle of host, kept the party on board 
three days, and entertained them right royally. 

The sad part of the story, however, remains to be told. The 
pious vestrymen, in the true spirit of Christian charity, which 
is to extol virtue in preaching and ignore it in practice, 
claimed that Low ought to have shipped the organ by land as 
the contract stipulated, and that having shipped it by water he 
should bear the loss entailed by its capture. In vain did the 
poor man protest that it would ruin him; the vestry insisted 
in deducting the ransom and contingent expenses from the 
purchase money, and before the new organ was ready to peal 
forth its first anthem the old organ of St. Paul’s had sounded a 
requiem over the body of Low. His death was caused by the 
distress consequent on the hard-hearted action of the vestry- 
men.. He was buried in the yard of St. Paul’s Church. The 
organ was set up by Thomas Hall, an apprentice of Low, and 
to him the vestry gave $500. Hall, who was a native of Eng- 
land, had been brought to this country when a boy by his 
father, who settled in Philadelphia and carried on a general 
importing business. After Thomas Hall returned to Phila- 
delphia from New York, Low's factory and effects were offered 
for sale and his father bought them in and set him up in busi- 
While in New York, however, he had formed an attach- 
He subsequently married 


ness. 
ment fora daughter of Peter Erben. 
this young lady; and as this city seemed to offer a more prom- 
ising field for organ building, he moved hither about 1820. 
He remained in the business up to about thirteen years ago, 
having been successively associated with his brother-in-law, 
Henry Erben, and a man named Labagh, who is still in busi- 
ness. Mr. Hall died about seven years ago and his widow 
died only two weeks ago. 

(To be Continued.} 


Philadelphia Notes. 
Puivape rua Orrice Lockwoop Press, 
407 Watnut Street, Pomapecrntia, May 8, 1881. } 
INCE Easter week business has had a remarkable 
‘rush and to-day trade is more satisfactory. Pianos and 
organs are selling well and at good prices. 

Wm. G. Fisher, formerly Gould & Fisher, whom I have 
already mentioned as one of the leading dealers in this city, 
has a good trade in Decker Brothers’ pianos, which have a 
well deserved reputation here. Haines’ instruments are also 
esteemed. The Maso & Hamlin organs are well repre- 
sented by Mr. Fisher. He is an excellent musician and has 
a high commercial reputation, and he exerts a strong influ- 
ence on buyers, which is altogether to the advantage of the 
house which he represents, 

Dutton & Sons have been selling a goodly number of 
Chickering & Sons’ fine instruments Durham & Sons’ and 
Grovestein’s pianos; the Standard organs and the Peloubet 
& Co. organs are sold largely by this house, which is one of 
the most highly esteemed in our city. 

J. A. Getze represents the house of Weber exclusively and 
does a big trade inthem. The ‘* baby” grands and the up- 
rights are specially esteemed, and are sold as fast as they 
arrive, so that the stock of J. A. Getze is kept exceptionally 
low. 

Ch. Blasius & Son have sold as many as eighty Steinway 
pianos in a day. This fact needs nocomment. It shows 
well enough what is thought of the piano, and how the mu- 
sical instrument trade stands here. 

Albrecht & Co. have lately established several new agen- 
cies, particularly the following: Hewitt, Usher & Raymond, 
Brantford, Can.; J. M. Stoddart, 16 East Fourteenth st., N. Y.; 
A. Hune, 68 Wylie avenue, Pittsburg, Pa.; I. Henry Wol- 
sieffer, Atlantic City, N. J.; W. S. Eck, Kutztown, Pa.; F. P. 
Boynton, Meadaville, Pa.; F. W. Spurr, Mahaney City, Pa., 
&c. Albrecht & Co. are very busy with their wholesale trade. 
They are getting out a new scale upright, though square 
pianos are the bulk of Philadelphiatrade. Itis probable that 
Albrecht & Co. will come to Chestnut street, which is the 
fashionable centre of the retail trade; their difficulty will be to 
find suitable warerooms, of which there is a scarcity. 








George Dearborn, agent for the Knabe piano, has been 
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doing a good business this season. The Knabe pianos are 
well liked here and ‘‘ squares” are most in request. 

The Estey organs, represented by E. M. Bruce & Co., hold 
their place among the good instruments of their class. Bruce 
& Co,, admit a considerable increase in business. 

Conrad Meyer & Sons, piano makers well known in Phila- 
delphia, can scarcely keep up with the demands of their 
customers, 

Philadelphia has a great many publishers and dealers in 
music, and my letter would be incomplete if I did not find 
something to say about them. W.H. Boner & Co. give par- 
ticular attention to the republication of standard European 
prints, and under this head may be noticed their beautiful 
edition of Schubert's Barcarole, transcribed by Liszt, also 
their publication of ‘‘ Impromptu,” in A flat, op. go, No. 4, by 
Among the list of compositions by American 
authors their ‘* Bi-Centennial Grand March,” by H. A. 
Clarke, deserves more than a passing notice. W. H. Boner 
keeps in stock a complete assortment of the Litolff publica- 
tions of classical compositions at cheap prices, which may be 
recommended to the lovers of good music. 

Chas. W. A. Trumbler, the manager for J. E. Ditson & Co., 
reports an active spring trade, the last three months compar- 
ing favorably with those of last year. The parent firm (O. 
Ditson & Co., Boston) has lately issued Audran’s successful 
opera of ‘* La Mascotte” (it is translated ‘‘ The Mascot” which 
is no translation at all, and it isa pity no English equivalent 
can be found) and also a late London success, a translation 
from the French opera of ‘‘Les Mousquetaires;” these are 
both published at $1. ‘‘Olivette” and ‘‘Billee Taylor” scores 
are still in demand; and there being rival editions published, 
competition has been keen and resulted in reducing the price 
of these two books to fifty cents each for the complete opera. 
In sheet music they report little striking, but claim that all of 
the late popular successes are from their presses, the said 
presses turning out about thirty pieces of new music weekly, 
embracing potpourris and arrangements of the popular operas, 
origina! compositions of songs and piano pieces, and reprints 
of the best foreign publications. 

Business with North & Co., who are large publishers, has 
been very good this year, especially in the increase of the sale 
of Wilson & White’s parlor organs, of which they are general 
These instruments excel in everything that makes 
In their 


Schubert. 


agents. 
an organ acceptable for home or church service. 
publications of piano and vocal music their aim has been to 
cultivate a taste for such music as appeals to culture and re- 
finement in musical art, and their popular copyrights are ex- 
hibiting an increase of sales. Among the favorite composers 
who write for this house, the names of Adam Geibel, J. G. 
Barnett, Fred. Baker and Louis Meyer, stand preéminent. 
J. Viennor. 


Chicago Trade Notes. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 
Western Orrick Locxwoop Press, No.8 Lakesipe Bui_pincs, 
Cuicaco, Ill., May 4, 1881. f 

{be (ADE has been a little “off” during the past week, 

whether from causes of flood or fire, 1 know not. Of 
course the spring trade lost this year has been lost forever, 
though the general showing for this year, as compared with 
last, is vastly in favor of the former. 

For instance, Root & Sons say that the trade year 1880, 
with them, exceeded that of 1879, by about $60,000, while 
the present year, up to date, averages, season for season, an in- 
crease of about $36,000 for 1881 over 1880. A very fair 
showing! This house hands me the following new pieces, 
‘*La Triumphante,” a polka for the piano, by L. Gobbaerts— 
it is light and lively in character, and i¢ well marked for dan- 
cing; ‘‘ The Crutch Polka,” for piano, by Paul Favart—it has a 
comical title page, and is agreeable in character; ‘‘ I’m de Sar- 
gent ob de Coonville Guards,” a comic song, words by Billy 
Bank, music by Jacob L, Sawyer—the success of this piece as 
sung by Robert Frazer, of Haverly’s Colored Minstrels, is so 
well known that it needs no comment; ‘‘ Adah Moline,” a song 
and chorus by Henry Tucker—it is likely to become popular. 

The Chicago Music Company hands me ‘‘ Gavotte Imperi- 
ale,” by Fred. L. Morey, dedicated to Emil Liebling, which is 
a piece of more than ordinary merit, and will bear study; also 
a set of *‘ Little Classics” for the piano, by Angelo de Prosse. 
This series has been already announced in my correspondence, 
but they are so excellently adapted to their purpose (of form- 
ing taste as well as hands) that they deserve mention in de- 
tail. Following is the list: 1. ‘‘ Adieu;” 2. ‘‘ Mazurka;” 3. 
‘The Jolly Blacksmith;” 4. ‘‘ The Little Chapel;” 5. Love’s 
Devotion;” 6. ‘‘ The Happy Peasant;” 7. Bolero;” 8. ‘‘ Even- 
ing Meditation;” 9. *‘ Nocturne;” 10, ** The Soldier’s Depart- 
ure;” 11, ‘*Romanza in D-flat Major; 12. ‘* Hungarian 
Polka.” 13. ‘‘ Etude Impromptu;” 14. ‘‘ Hungarian Dance.” 
They are finely printed. 

Lyon & Healy report the past two weeks as the busiest in 
ali departments, known to them for the past five years. There 
are no indications of a lull with them, and they anticipate an 
increased trade for the month of May. 

The Chicago and Erie line has moved its general passen- 
ger and ticket offices from 104 to 1o1 Clark street. The new 
and spacious offices are to be finely, fitted up. The Erie line 
shares the offices with the ‘‘Great Eastern Despatch” and our 
old friends the *‘ Eastern Illinois Railroad Company,” 

G. B, H. 





Georgia Trade Notes. 
[FROM OUR CORKESPONDENT.| 
Avousta, Ga., May 2, 1881. 
WALK ‘round among the music dealers to-day, 
has induced me to say a word or two respecting the 
trade and doings in the business. : 

There is at present but very little opposition here, owing to 
the retirement of Professor Weigand, who is storing up his 
stock until fall. The Masonic Hall store which he has been 
occupying is about being torn down, to be replaced with a 
Grand Masonic Temple and Opera House—which is to be (so 
they say) one of the finest in the Southern country. 

Roberson & Co., stand at the head of the music trade here, 
their business is backed up with the necessary ‘‘ policies” to 
insure success, alive man at the helm—prompt in the dispatch 
of business, with live and let live prices, They are liberal and 
wise in the use of that magical power printer's ink to mak 
themselves known to the people from the deep blue sea to th 
Mississippi. They report trade a little dull at present, byt 
have been doing a splendid business all through the winter, 

Geo. A. Oates is now Roberson & Co.’s only competi 
Oates’ music store is one of the old landmarks of Aug 
where in the days gone by melody was no rarity. He is 
er at rest, but ever on the alert to strike a trade—he, how 
carries but a small stock, yet he is the American Auto 
Organ Company's best representative in this latitude. I 
he makes a specialty of this class of goods. T. Harry 
who is the youngest son of the old veteran, is a young 
mere boy) of fine and exquisite musical talents; his exe 


reputation. This opinion is shared by many, and he 
the possession of autographic praise from some of the couhtry’s 
celebrities. 

Augusta can boast of some very fine talent in our m@sical 
circles, the evidence of which can be had in very nearly ¢very 
church choir on any Sabbath morn. 

Stern old winter has at last left us, and all nature 
happy. Spring time has indeed come again, and we rejojce. 

D’ELLERR 








Montreal Trade Notes. 


OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 
Monrreat, P. Q., May 6, 1881 
EVERAL ocean steamships have arrived withi 
the past week, and Montreal trade is much benefited, fo 
the city is very dull during the time navigation is closed, and 
for local news the daily papers are forced to depend upon the 
Police and Recordey’s courts. The Gazette of the 5th instant 
contained an extended report of the orguinette factory; and 
as I gave a short sketch in one of my letters, I need only say 
they are well advertised and will sell rapidly after they are 
thoroughly introduced. 

The principal topic in musical circles now is the controversy 
between the New York Piano Company and P. R. Maclagan, 
Mus. Doc., on account of the latter’s attack on the Weber 
piano, in the Spectator, of which the Doctor is musical editor, 
and so far the piano company has the best arguments, as it 
has letters written by the Doctor, at the time of the Dominion 
Exhibition and since, giving the Weber the preference. The 
piano company, having been refused the right to answer 
through the musical column of the Spectator, has placed the 
answer in its advertisement in this week's issue and has con- 
clusively answered the attacks, by the Doctor’s own criticisms, 
quoted from different numbers of the paper. The Doctor is 
much criticised among his associates and friends, and this will 
have an effect not realized by him when it was started. Mrs. 
Otis Rockwood, assisted by Signor Bogdaroff and Oliver 
King, pianist to H. R. H. the Princess Louise, gave a con- 
cert at the new Weber Hall, April 30, which was very highly 
spoken of, Louis Mitchell is building a first class two-manual 
organ for a Catholic church in St. Francois Bosse, and, like all 
organs made by him, it has a very handsome case. He reports 
business very good and several orders. De Zouche & Co. are 
doing a good business in the Decker Bros. and Emerson pianos; 
they have lately leased the Albert Hall, formerly the Zion 
Church, and will fit it up with scenery, etc., so asto make a 
first class hall, both for concerts and lectures, and much more 
convenient than any of the theatres. Nordheimer & Co. have 
the Montreal agency for the orguinettes as well as the leading 
cities in Ontario in which they have branch stores. The com- 
ing Dominion Exhibition has excited but little interest as yet 
among the piano dealers, but it is hoped the trade exhibit 
will be more complete than it was last year. Sheet music 
and publications of leading London firms are much cheaper 
here than in the States, and leads to the exporting of a large 
amount to different societies in New York and Boston. 

F. J.B. 


[FROM 





Lindeman & Son. 


OME of the workmen, members of the union, 
who have been paying fifty cents a week to support the 
strikers at Gabler’s, supposing that it was only going to be 
of short duration, and that they would then all be advanced 
IO per cent., are beginning to get very tired of their bargain. 
Two of Lindeman’s workmen last week refused to pay their 
fifty cents to the Executive Committee, whereupon a com- 
mittee, consisting of workmen in Lindeman’s factory, 


To a reporter of THe Courter, who called there, Mr. 
Lindeman said: ‘‘I told the committee to wait a day 
and I would inquire into the matter; however, that 
night they had a meeting, and everything was settled ami- 
cably without any interference on my part, By the way,” 
continued Mr. Lindeman, as the reporter was about leaving 
the warerooms, ‘‘I have just finished my first grand piano,” 
The reporter examined it carefully, and found it a very 
strong, well made instrument, and the tones are clear, loud 
and ringing. The instrument is a very fine one for concert 
use, and would produce very brilliant effects when played 
upon by such artists as Joseffy and Sternberg. It is better 
suited to solo playing than accompanying the voice, on ac- 
count of its brilliancy. Especially is this noticeable in the 
treble, in which it excels most of the grand pianos manu- 
factured at the present day. 








New Soundingboards for Pianofortes. 


N invention of considerable importance to manu- 
facturers of musical instruments, is exciting a great 
attention in Germany. Mr. C. René of Stettin, a pianoforte 
maker, inventor of the sounding organ pedal (German patent) 
and other improvements in connection with musical instru- 
ments, appears now witha new invention, patented in Ger- 
many February 14, 1881, by means of which wood for sound- 
boards, and indeed all the wood employed in the manufacture 
of a pianoforte, may be so improved in quality as to resist the 
influences of temperature, and so greatly strengthened as to 
produce a tone of excellence hitherto unknown, which tone 
will gradually improve as the instruments become old. It is 
well known that age does not improve even the best piano- 
fortes, whereas the contrary is the fact concerning violins, 
those by the great Italian makers being absolutely perfect 
in tone after many years’ use. Wood well seasoned, that is to 
say, which has been exposed to the action of the atmosphere 
for several years, is the best for musical instruments, in con- 
sequence of the action upon it of the oxygen contained in the 
atmosphere. From this principle Mr. René started the result 
of his experiments, being a discovery that every kind of wood 
submitted to the action of pure oxygen, and especially to oxy- 
gen heated, and ozonized by electricity, would resist the influ- 
ences of temperature and humidity; also, that its tone-pro- 
ducing qualities would be vastly increased; this quality still 
increasing as the wood becomes older, as is the case with old 
Italian violins. The inventor employs wood prepared as 
above mentioned for instruments intended for extreme cli- 
i It cannot be doubted that the invention is one of 
great value and importance.—Orchestra and Choir. 








New Patents. 


Nore.—Copies of specifications of patents will be supplied from this 

office for twenty-five cents per copy. 

No. 240,439. Mouthpiece for Brass Horns.—Harry H. Mc- 
Lain and Artemus Rush, Leon, Iowa. 

No. 240,573. Stringing Pianos.—Herbert P. Brown, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

No. 240,787. Mechanical Musical Intrument.—George W. 
Turner, Boston, and Oliver H. Arno, Wilmington, as- 
signors to the American Automatic Organ Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. / 








....- Mendelssohn once gave an organ recital, the entire pro- 
gramme being made up of Bach's works, save the concluding 
number, which was a fantaisie of his own. Schumann speaks 
of this concert in glowing terms, both with regard to the works 
performed and the remarkable manner in which they were 
interpreted by the gifted executant who sat at the keys of the 
instrument. Nowadays, however, a programme composed of 
Bach’s compositions would fail to draw even a small number 
of intelligent musicians, for if one thing is needed more than 
another to create interest it is variety. 








The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
Devoted to Music and the Drama. 





Be ~ journal, as its name perpects, is intended to cover the musical and 

dramatic field. With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its ee eee to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent newspaper, devcid of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 
pression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. The need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to sub- 
serve, and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
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Western Office: 8 Lakeside,Building, Cuicaco, I1t, P. G. Monroz, 
eral Manager. 
Philadelphia Office: No. 407 Walnut Street. Jutzs Viennot, Gen’l 
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called upon him and demanded the discharge of the men. 
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Professional Cards. 


(This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public, Cards under this heading will be inserted fur 
$:0 per year each.] 














PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, , 
North’s Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 


Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


T. R. DEVERELL, 











Band Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn. 
P S. GILMORE, 
Band Leader, 61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMMA BUTLER, 


With Cecelia Crisp Combination, en route. 


EDWARD CHAPMAN, 
?_-— & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


JULIUS RISCH, 





ee Vidtin, $33 % 34 Bond st., N. Y. City. 
EDWARD LEFEBRE, 
Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





F, W. ZAULIG, 
Musical Director. aaele re-engaged for Soldene 
English Opera Co. (3d Grand Tour in America). 
3u1 East igth st., N. Y. City. 


JOSEPH HELFRICH, 
Violin, 108 First st., N. Y. City. 


HOWARD REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet engagements 


address 
J. Howard Foote, 31 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


PROF. E. P. CHASE, 
Piano and Organ. Address Chickering & Sons, 
corner 18th st. and sth dve., N. Y. City. 


JOHN C. FILLMORE, 
Pianoforte, Organ, and Theory, 
Jilwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
GRAFULLA’S BAND, 
FRANCIS X.;DILLER, Musical Director, 





224 East 13th st., N. Y. City. 
oer een ene 


MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre, 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 481 Eighth st., N. Y. City. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


Instruction in Singing and the 7 branches of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East r4t st, N. Y. City. 





Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, . 
18 E. 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, xg tee and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 





GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
Theatre. 


SALVATORE DE CARLO, 
Piccolo and Flute. Pupils received. 
ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. 


SARAH JEWETT, 
soca cisenaaa Se © 
GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 

Piano, Organ, Singing, &c., 


Steinway Hall, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 


WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 
Specially engaged for ‘* La Mascotte,” at the Bijou 


Opera House, for the summer season. 


O. B. BOISE, 

Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Composition, 33 Union sq., N. Y. City. 
MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Can be engaged for Concert, cage. 
rity. 


tog First 








Soprano. 
German or Italian Opera. 10 Union sq., N. Y. 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. ; 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


MR. E. A. CARY, 


Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 

No. 3 West 30th st., N. Y. City. 


MRS, BELLE COLE, 


Soprano for Concert Engagements, 
tor Waverley place, N. Y. City. 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. 

J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since orening. Frobisher’s new 
work, “Acting and Oratory,” price, $2. Persons 
join atany date. Send for new catalogue. 

54 East 21st st., N. Y. City 











CHARLES R. THORNE, Jr., 
Union Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 











W. L. Atten, Managing Editor. 

H. A. Harmever, City Editor. 

Rost. A. BaG.iey, Business Manager. 

Nicuovas Bipp.e, Treasurer. 


Cuirrorp Hucinin, Musical Editor. 
Lewis J. Aven, Society Editor. 

Mrs. F, M. Bunpy, Society Reporter. 
Mrs. L. F. Guyton, N. Y. Correspondent. 





THE CHICAGO VYORLD, 





4 DEVOTED TO SOCIETY AND THE FINE ARTS. }% 








The Only First-Class Family Paper in Chicago or the West. 


Having the LARGEST CIRCULATION of any Literary Journal published West of New York. Circulated 
Throughout the Known World ; 20,000 to 50,000 Every Saturday. 


FINE ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ELECTROTYPING, STOCK OUTS, ETO. 
OFFICES: CENTRAL MUSIC HALL BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 











wed THE LOCKWOOD PRESS toc 


No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, 


| 


* signed, owing to taz numerous unsoli 
equipped a complete 


smallest Card, Notchead or Circular to the 


THE AMERICAN STATIONER. 


or Portuguese. 


best process yet discovered, electrotype plates 


Hee OLAIMING the ability to produce first-class typographical work, and possessing the 
latest improved presses, capable of doing the 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER AND JOB 


Steam “Printine EsTABLisHMENT, 


and is now prepared to execute all orders with which he miay be entrusted, from the 
Lowest Prices UONSISTENT wiTH Goop WorKMANSHIP. 
—*$CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY.&— 
2” Accurate translations made anJ printed in English, French, Spanish, German 
The undersigned will also undertake t> produce in miniature or enlarged form, by the 


an ordinary proof sheet being all that is necessary for their production. In applying for 


cited favors from various patrons, has 


largest Book, Newspaper or Catalogue. 


“MHINNOD ‘IVDISAW BHL 


| 
nest class of printing, the under- 
| 





of wood-cuts, price lists, catalogues, &c., 


cor 9 


‘Address, care Hérshey Music Hall, Chicago. 





Cc. C. MULLER’S 


Classes in Harmony, Composition and .nstru- 
mentation, 334 East 17th st., N. Y, City. 


H. LAMBERT, 


Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, 77 St. Mark’s 
lace. Reference: Steinway & Sons and Chickering 
Sons. 


WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
19 West 18th st., N. Y. City. 








Tenor. 
struction. 








MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S, B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 
251 West 2sth st. 





MARCO DUSCHNITZ, 


Vocal Instruction, 110 West r4th st., N. Y¥. City. 





H, W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers Ad- 
dress office of the Courier, 74 Duane street, N. Y. 





W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, a 
152 West irth st., N. Y. City. 


FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 


Vocal Instruction, so West 16th st., N. Y. City. 








LEO KOFLER, 


Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Voice Culture. : 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 





MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 


Piano Virtuoso 7 
Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


Soprano Soloist. Concerts and Oratorios; also 
Vocal Culture. 117 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. 
H. B. DODWORTH, 

Band Leader, s East 14th st.,N. Y. City. 





ADOLPH NEUENDORFYF, 


Conductor, Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 


OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 





SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 
Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and me ay 
268 West 23d st., N. . City. 





MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


MR. AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, : 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 


MR. S. B. MILLS, 


. Pianist, 








Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 








FRED’K MOLLENHAUER’S 
Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. ¥. City. 





HAYDON TILLA, 


The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his hi ily successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 





MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
too W. sad st., N. Y. City. 





MISS MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist 
and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc. 
339 West roth st., N. Y. City. 





O. M. NEWELL, 


Concert Pianist, 
Weber’s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 








MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in English. 
Italian and German, tr Poplar st., Brooklyn, f. bi 


F. LETSCHE, 


Trombone, 318 Hast zoth st., N. Y. City. 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Band Master, 
ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 


Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 


CHAS. F. WERNIG, 


Leader, Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 





JULIAN FRANCISCO, 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


Primo Tenore, 


WM. R. CASE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of Piano, 
Chickering Hall, N. Y. City. 























and Publishers. — 





Music Dealers | 






Made by BOOSEY & CO., London. 
Agents for the United States. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Histin land fostramonts, 


W.A. POND & CO 


I CO.., 25 Union Square, New York, Sole 
2 Full Price List on application. 








All the Latest Publications. 


BERTH & CO, Leipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. G 


Leipsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc., etc. 


EDWARD SCHUBERTH & C0. sow socace 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 
Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
Leipsic ; C. F. PETERS, Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, 


7 acuae, NEW YORK 


Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London ; JUL. SCHU- 


. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 


Catalogues sent free upon application, 





selécted. TkKRMS REASONABLE, ON APPLICATIO 
WM. A. PON 


SEVENTH REGIMENT BAND. — 


Cc. W. WERNIC, Director, Successor to C. S. Grafulla. 


t@~ Music furnished for Public and Social Entertainments, in and out of the city. 
accompanying Church music an excellent quartet of brass instruments has been specially 
N. 


For 


Address 
D & CO., 25 Union 


N. Y¥. 





Square, 








estimates, send one copy of the work to be reduced, with the size desired, and, if 
required to be printed, the number of copies wanted. * 

Special attention given to all orders for fine wood engraving by the best artists, on the 
most favorable terms, Electrotypes furnished, mounted on wood or metal, at short 
notice. Address all orders to 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Printer and Publisher, 
No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 
“IVNuNOL SNATINW AHL 








LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY OF THE PAPER TRADE, THE AMERICAN MAIL AND EXPORT JOURNAL, 
J 


c 








LINDEMAN & SON'S 


= PIANOS = 


Most Elegant and Best Manufactured. 
No. 92 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 


Low Prices and Easy Terms. 











OAUAN 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Five Grand Gold Medals and Four Highest Silver Medals within two years; a record unequaled by any other Manu- 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 






360 


THE COURIER. 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 











ties, and the demand for them is“as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 

















SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 








| oe SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 





PIANOS. # 





ase Piano Co, 


i ; The Only Successful First-Class Factory in the West. 


»_hichmond 


—_ 











) HENRY F. MILLER 


osTON, | PIANOS MASS, U.S. 











NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
—<Sae 
Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you 
will have no other. {@§~Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





MUNROE ORGAN REED C0.) PROF. LAUREY, 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1, 1869. 


COSTUN ER 


No. 854 PRR Ail) 


TWENTY MILLIONS— 


of our Reeds now in use. 


RE prepared to supply the demands of the Trade 

in the most perfect manner, both as regards 

quality and price. Reed Boards of any desired 
plan made to order from carefully-selected stock. 

Also manufacture the best and cheapest Octave 
Coupler in the market, and constantly keep on hand 
full lines of Organ Materials, including Stop- 
Knobs, Key-Boards (both Celluloid and Ivory), 
Felts, &c. 

— OFFICE AND FACTORY : — 


& 
The nandsomest Costumes used In any of the prin- 
cipal Theatres in America are made by Prot. Laurey. 





25 Union Street, Worcester, Mass. 


RAV EN J, H.&C. s. ODELL, 
€PIANOS#. 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 
Established 1829. 
Ihe Best Upright Difade. 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 

Speciua, Rates TO DEALERS. 
Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 
‘Warercoms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. 








including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 


lubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second &t., 
NEW YORK. 





Near Ninth AVENUE, 








‘ 
a 
owt CO aa 


NEW STYLES 


Beware of imitators who, having 
more confidence in our business abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 
hope to benefit by our reputation. 





JON F. 


The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS 


Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. 


STRATTON & CoO., 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. 


C “NW 


ee RAIL W x. _ 
EVERY STRING BEARS OUR 
TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 
WARRANTED BY US, 
For Sale by all Retail Doalers, 
No Strings Sold by us at Retail, 








As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. 
points. 





rnished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. 


sum of seventy-five cents eac 


ata minimum of cost. 


Novel! 
Original! 
Superb! 


That 4 unremittl 
a its constantly Longin n> J business, 


t assemblag itical, 
t eines of the  Oaned States. 


Summer season months of tember and October, 


Ney tt 
‘BR, this is t 


STBRLING OncaN COMP 





“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE”. 


Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it 


No ehange of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or CoUNCIL 
— k jouctee 8 because carried on Fast Express Trains. Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but 

Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 
Dining cars that are used only for eating purposes, and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable 
. A journey that furnishes the tinest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities 
of Lilinois, lowa and Missourl, and is afterwards remembered as one of a incidents of life. You arrive 
at destination rested, not weary ; clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In b 


care of the Chicago, Pot Island & Pacific anioe fer the comfort of its patrons is 


religions, educational! and benevolent, that assemble from 
tes, as well as tourists w 

old the wonderful scenes of Colorado, the Yellowstone and Yosemite 
those who desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasure or business, in 


and 
coupon ticket offices in the United States and Canadas, round trip 
DENVER, CULORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 
until Omober 3ist. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for 


—t= 5 for all 
or address 


TheChicagoé era Railway 


Is the OLDEST ! BEST CONSTRUCTED ! BEST 
EQUIPPED ! and hence the 
Leading Railway of the West and Northwest ! 
It is the short and best route between Chicago and 
all points in Northern “oo Iowa, Dakota, vent 
Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizo a Col: 
orado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for Couunelt 
Bluffs, O Omaha, Denver, Leadville, Salt Lake, 
man is Des Moin et and all iy, Cela 
oin um an ‘oin' ) 
panics. the i ghobay ar , for ag her pe 


ture connections in UNION DEPOTS, at all im t 
LUFFS. 


ef, you get the maximum of comfort 


Routes. 
It is me Only Line N i 
— CARS” between Chic and Council 
Bluffs. Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 
Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you Tickets via this 
road, ine your Tickets, refuse to buy if 
the A not read over the Chicago and Northwestern 


soe ak eh he rg, Soa 
uu our licke rou 
TARE NONE OTHER. 


ents cl “Te phy Beg Ee Se mein. 


and the fact that it is the favorite route with del«- 
the pleasantest lines of travel 
To accommodate 
. the 


st, at all 


ho seek 


the most auspicious time of the 
the pens avery year puts on sale, May 


points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 


E. ST. JOHN, 
Gen’l Ticket and Pass’r Agent, Chicago. 


Witt Tak 
MARVIN HUGHITT. 




















THz Co U RI Br. 


G. ROBERT MARTIN, 


rien duh Sanne oui No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York,  assomynanso rmr 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED RECEIVED A MEDAL, 


rIN GUITARS 


Proprietor and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS. 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—“ A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.” 





























ai 































[Seal.] Attest: J.R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 
Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Importer and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Merchandise. 
@- FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS MUSIC HOUSES. % 





AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Consets2 Ban Sand tastroments, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- 


— With Improved Rotary 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- Valves, also with German Pis- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their ton and Improved Piston 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- Valves, and with Patent Piston 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 


380 Medals from All Nations, 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


F. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 











Light Valves of CrLEBRATED 


























other celebrated Styles, Makers. Latest Styles. 
No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 
Also Importer of and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Mr. Louis Scureiser, Lonpon, November 26th, 1874, 
E I American Musical Instruments Sole Agent in U. S. A, for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 East Jist, Street New York. 
uUropean an 4 Dear Sir,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, we have mu rend pig in again 
stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was rene waa by our Leageens| = Lin pee —_ y— 1873), 
ou are still Sole Agent for the U.S. A.;- that h ther agent in Chat country, and that all our business transac- 
STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, amet pace throug a yout hand, until the  euplegtion ‘of the said agreement, You are at liberty to make avy use you wish 
OEHRLGZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest of this Letter, We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & Co. 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 











neo wo” WTARTIN GUITARS tom tai 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
we NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, stich as 


Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKi, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 

but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 

also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at.C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


<= FOR SOLOISTS: = STARK & CO 







































$3 
-_— - a 

ash | 3 s.80 + Importers — 
ZS £8 % i ae 
~ a, $s 3 3 8 ™y = AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN F 
x x B — 2 $ 5. > a 1 
Seo 4 = ass. 3 , : 

y 2 =“ & 
—_ & 3 
~I S a & 
A = ¢ 6S 
a ON : 3 = 
Use common sense. Order on approval also one of the hig! iced instrument, offered by any i 
maker, and test side by side with this. Compare—First, Qualities ; Second, The Price. 


STRINGS, &c., 


sNo. 25 Murray Street,” 
: NEW YORK. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed free to every Band Leader 
who sends his address. Important every-day questions answered. List of Band Music. 
Reduced Prices and Liberal ores Send for Catalogue at once to 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
DANIEL HESS, GC. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 
46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Importer Manufacturer of Musical Instuments, Stings, & senate Be uaty Br and German Sver Roy Vs 


SPECIALTY: BAND INSTRUMENTS. B AN D INSTRUMEN TS. 


Also “ Besson,” “ Courtois” and “ Distin” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments, 
NEW VIOLIN CASE Anp Importers OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Pat. Sept. 14, ’80. 


Without exception: this roe aaa MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, “sxccsicess cencra. 
Dent for C. F, MARTIN & CO’S SLE Cah ane 


ble and prettiest shaped 

Violin Case ever made. 

It combines lightness ard 

and air-tight. The Box is made of Black Walnut, and shaped like the Violin, has a | Which stand and ever have stood Genaivateds and are ecknowiedged the best in the, 

lace for two Bows and a receptacle for Rosin and Strings. andle on top or in front, | nent Soloists, such as: Madame Be Goal, eS F ym. 

The greatest Violin Players a our day pronounce it the best Box to carry and pre- | Chas, De Janon Mr. A. Syetcn ry Das omen V.G 

Genuine “ Me C 
7 


durability, is full lined 
sa hi Dice natn Address, No. 33 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. | Best 

















































Pitta ee 


~ ‘ | 
= THE scouRIER 
. k For Purity of Tone, i Ae For Durability, PACKARD 
() ayiie Ip all (), Quick Response, | yas wo Equa. Elegance of Finish. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


— Lowest in Price. 











Highest in Merit.— ° 0 che T | 0 0 
2” Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. [ S la l ails 
—GRAND: | 
SQUARE @@ UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
' BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Kirst Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
Gold Medal at the 
d’s Fair, Vienna, 


World’s re Vienna, 

















Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


* For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid hs novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 
FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1[Oth and | Ith Aves. 





WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


——= CAPTIVATE THE WORLD.” — 








~ 
Diplema and Medal, Centennial E=position; Grand Prize Medal, Faris E:arposition. 
The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 


the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm 


(@™ Send for Illustrated Ceidem 
CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


SSSSOSOSSSSSSSesSe 


‘y. P. HALE a 


Is making 100,000 of those splendid NEW SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade 








y 





it HALF-prIcE. They 
oe — 


b) Call and see them at KE“ THIRTY-FIFTH tier and TENTH AVE. New York. 
@ > =~) SDLP SPT 


ure the only Ha.r-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years 


eT 


YESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EE cei Me ConBINATION ORGAN. 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS,.,. i 7 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York 








fl 
CM 


PILOT 
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ivaslished in 1ow7. 


) 
ve 


J. W. B RACKETT, 


CRAND, rm 


sa 


jy 


jul 


[Jpright > Gquare 
ARORA 


hi Pel 
Upright Pianofortes 
a Specialy. 


the key-board, the same as an ordinary organ, while in an instant it can be changed into an automatic organ, so 
pi that those who cannot perform upon the keys, or have no knowledge of music whatever, can perform the most 
WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 
581 VWashintgon Street, BOSTON 


, 
difficult, as well as the most simple, music. With a little practice the key-board and the automatic parts’can 
be played together, producing fine orchestral effect. 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts. N.Y 


<to 





TISZAASIVIT LSS rt eno 











HE COMBINATION ORGAN is a marvel of ingenuity, having a full five octave xey-board, and from 
four to fourteen working stops; giving any one who understands music, or wishes to study it, the use of 
| ’ i 








ae i 


THE COURIER. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT FIANOS 


Received thc oar. Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at t 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. ty 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 








(2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 








Werercoms, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 246 E. 23d St. New York. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
All my Pianos have ay. patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented July, 1872, and 
May, 1877, and March, 1878), which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, <= 
—##THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. &—\— 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 
‘-ABLER PIANOS 
~~ Nov., oy and my Uprights have my patent metallic action frame, cast in one piece (patented s 
Factory and Warerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 











GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand, Upright and Square 


ALFRED DOLCE, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


PIANOFORTE MATERIALS. 


SALES, 1875-80. 


_PIANO HAMMER — SOUNDING BOARDS. 
Boards. 


sé 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and (46 Elizabeth St.. New York. 


SirmAUOH BROTMERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


260 
5,249 
9,006 

37,690 


6é 








6é 
66 
sé 








Grand, Square and Upright 


SB IANOFORTE QYCTIONS 


No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 


‘T L WATERS | F- connor, 
Pianos and Q)rgans, PIANO: 


14 E. Fourteenth St, N. Y. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 
Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. 1st. 
——__~ > 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 
"ee" General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brated Organs for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated, 











—$ ESTABLISHED 1871.%— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Illinois. 


HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 

a by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 
=m ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 
honest workmanship throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 

4 ©an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 
i. of our instruments can be seen i1 the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches, Council Bluffs, lowa; Congregational Church, Davenport, lowa; 

fm Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, Ill. 
> Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill.,and many others throughout the West, 


HORACE WATERS & G0, | J, EAVES, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Oe 


lanos and (réans 
F ons |COSTUMER 


826 Broadway, New York. 


—A so GengRAL WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR— 


HALLETT, DAVIS & C0.’S 


Superior Pianos 


—AND— 


B. SHONINCER’S 
Celebrated Organs. 


a ae 
ee ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 


Aaa rs 
4" Se 2 
’ 

FAs. % 


sis mie 


THE BEST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Orfice suid Wareroonis 21 F; a Street, 
hactonry 2 1126W. 2 '’ Street, 
— oan. On, Am 4 O20 (Gan 6 on. ee: = 


i a 


tity gf 
abit} 


a 
- 





—Established in 1845.— 


Church Organs ’ 


—oF— 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847. 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
SSADING, “. “<." -: WA. 


METAL and WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 








ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GARRETT HOUSE, 


Nos, 122 Clinton & 138 Elm S8ts., 
BUFFALO,N. Y. 


WM. M. WILSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND rei 


» 260-262 W. 28th St., near 8th Ave. 


Builders of FTRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable modern improvement and 
inventions. wore rom aptly executed at very reason- 
able rates. F or spectficatic cations, prices, terms, &c., please 
address or apply at the factory. 


WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN COMPANY, =<" 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Parlor and Chapel Cristie 


— QUINCY, ILLINOIS. — 
New and Elegant Styles for 1881. Send for Latest Catalogue. 


A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
ctass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 and 320 East 39th Street. 


—_———_<———— 


List OF our 


Largest Grand Organs. 
Manuals 
Fifth Avenue Cata.,N.Y., 4 
St. George’ 8 Chareh - 4 
St. Paul’s M.E.Ch., “ 4 
Holy Innocents, 4 
Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., 3 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 4 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 4 
Mobile Cathedral, 3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 








63 East Twelfth Street, 


NEW YORK, 


Begs to call the attention of ladies of 


the profession desiring modern or ancient 











costumes to the superior facilities offered 


— é 
at this house—now acknowledged to be 


‘ the leading one in America. 
The successes of costuming OLIVETTE 


1st Pres., Philadelphia, 
= Jone S _ E., Brooklyn, 
n Francisco, 
Grist ch, SNew Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn 


and ZANINA are acknowledged-to be the 








greatest ever known in New York, 





364 TrHE COURIER. 


WEBER 'STEINWAY 


PIANOFORTE. GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGH? 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. cli boy, 


ena * Sy. 
Read the wonderful orrrc1aL Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial : 
award decreed to Pp I A N \ 
ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., rim In ° 
F 


OR 
Grand, oquare and Upright Pianos. Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 


their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 




















REPORT: 
‘* For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 


(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence N ' 
) : ew York Warerooms, Steinway Hall 
+] 


and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 
A. T, GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. N os. 107%, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 
Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppexr, Secretary. 


<=> CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupuious advertisers, who are trying to palm off a CENTRAL FUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


= CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 
Universities and Colleges, Chemists, As i Ce ial Award 
— ' “ees, ts, Astronomers and Engineers, 20 3 Contenat No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 


on Pianos. 

The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 
Call and see the Capt report at the Weber Rooms and ~¢ ee Weber fame bra 

stand to-day without a rival for *“* Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combinec 

: SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


with greatest power.” 


Nlustrated Catalogue, with Price List, Warerooms. 5th Aye. Cor. 16th Street, New York. 


mailed free upon application, 





¢ 








Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 





Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 

















SSTABLISEHED 18436. SSTABLISEED 1843. 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manutacturers, 
592 WASHINGTON STREET, ‘ . BOSTON, MASS. 











| (GES, Ss. PIANOS "i, | Glamis 


Y Va yPEP | fi 


BEHNING ,*:32"""| BEHNING 


—< With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.co—— 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 


| : 
<COURTOIS.: 
as = ® 
Attention is called to the following announcement : 
52 New Bonp Sr., Lonpon, March 2, 1881. 


Gen & 335 ai 36th Street, bet. Sth & Sth Aves., New York. 














J. Howard Foote, Esg., New York, 
Dear Sirn—Having been informed that it has been stated in the United States that the genuine Antoine 


Courtois instruments could be procured independently of your agency, I hereby announce that you are the 
SOLE AGENT, and have the exclusive sale of Antoine Courtois’ (now Courtois & Mille) instruments in your 
country, and that I will protect your agency in every possible way. I am very pleased to near of your suc- 
cess in introducing these unrivaled instruments, and wishing you still greater success, 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Sole Agent for Antoine Courtois"& Mille. 


J, HOWARD FOOTE, 


i vest winerd Shore dubdiiabiaaidil Musica INSTRUMENT VV AREHOUSE, 








v THE COURTOIS SOLO CORNET. 


» Sin and fidelity in manufacture, 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 


No. 31 
Maiden Lane. 


188 & 190 
State Street. 


iy oe and excellent improvements, 


Established 1835. 


E iecant ari igns Established 1868. poe 4 
og ety of des . e2™ Catalogues Free. agen | LET So 7) 2 eB Catalogues Free. 


Mention Tue Courter. Mention Tue Courter. 


¥ ielding unrivaled tones. a Used by Lavy, ARBUCKLE, » Revnotne, and all Artists. a ecsiaienies 


~~ SSS SPECIALTIES: =o 


Mlusirated Catalogues sent free. Sole U. S, Agent for ANTOINE COURTOIS (Paris) CORNETS, &c. Sole Agent for BADGER’S 
IMPROVED BOEHM FLUTES. 
General Agent for the ORGUINETTE, &c. 


J 7 = 4 bl | WY € P Importer of 
° 4 4 & C 29 Genuine MEYER FLUTES, PICCOLOS, and Manufacturer of 

HAUTBOYS, Also, ARTIST VIOLINS, ARTIST | THE BINI GUITARS, LIGHT PISTON and other 
Brattleboro, Vt. BOWS, and STRINGS for all Instruments. BAND INSTRUMENTS, &., &c. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New. York. 
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